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those of the Potomac, the resting-place of the great| nent improvements this year. The list of objects to 
| goldier and president and the site of the memorial ina his | which this money is to be applied fills about two col- 
joor ing QCLETY FOR PSYCHICAL RESEARCH. Natural History Build- 


, it is not too late to express the hope that | umnsin the daily papers. Why shouid not this list be 
we) Luesday, May 2,8 p.m. Meeting of American Braneb, Prof. | 2°00T- Bat it is not 13 Pp y pal y 


| Sts. E Tea James presiding. Report of Expeiiments in Thought | now, at last, the state which has secured this distinc-| reduced by a few items of less pressing importance, and 
nee tinued Knowledge ot Tenner. Fete on te ee pdications of | tion has aroused to the duty of completing the work | a good round sum be allotted to the necessary and press- 
town z of the Dead, by F. W. Hi. Myers. Admittance by card. ‘which it sought. General Horace Porter, who now has ing work of providing suitable accommodations for our 


wr >? > . “4 4 - we ——_ * > a ‘ . ‘ 
Boylston streee. oa THOnAL AD TSHOMMAL “Ureen... Bo. 30 | charge of the undertaking, reported anaddition of $200,- ! insane patients? 


a TO-DAY. 000 to the subscription fund for the monument at the 
Baston Commonwealth. - —--——— time of laying the corner stone; and if the earlier sub- 
ote , _" ee _ ,| scriptions can becollected there is reason to expect that 
i The appointment of Mr. T. Jefferson Coolidge to be 
hed Saturdays at No. 25 Bromfield Street, | ag ‘ , 1 
Publishe y U. S. Minister to France is gratifying to Massachusetts the monument now will be built. 
— BY THE — ’ : er i aia 
people and highly creditable to the President. It is not Gounressman Lodee. in ti we 
: ss dge, 1e very interesting lecture ) 
; » H PUBLISHING CO. , r. Coolidge represents a historical family B . 6 
COMMONWEALTH U0 , | only that Mr. Coolidge Te . ree = pe ee vid delivered in the Old South Citizenship course last Mon- : 
‘ To whom all Business Commuaications should be addressed | being the great-grandson of President Thomas Jefferson ; day, which is published in full in this number, declares 
cf Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is received for |}. represents to-day as well as yesterday, for he stands ’ ; ' 
3 their discontinuance, and until all arrearages are paid. igh ° the netic entriead otinek emphatically for the establishment of an educational 
Subscribers should always mention the P. O. to which their | in our,community as a type of the public spiri bet c.tizen, test of the fitness of persons coming to this country as 
3 paper is addressed in ordering a change of address or a dis- | the successful man of large affairs. There is a happy . px ‘ « 
: ¥ sade ae * rin . | 
= & yntinuance of their subscription ? absence of political considerations in this appolatment immigrants. Readers o HE COMMONWEALTH do not ' 
, Subscription price, $2.50 per year in advance. at aap ; : : oe * | nbed to be reminded that this is the means urged in this ; 
‘ | which the public will recognize with gratification. Mr. |, : . : 
EDITORIAL MANAGEMENT ; & at f th ition ia eskunwt journal for reducing the evils of indiscriminate immigra- ; 
: , a sf INT: ge’s e ant fitness for the positionis ac rl- 
Coolidge’s eminen ; J ek ae neratu- | OB: Lt ls not claimed that it will entirely cure the { 
> , ‘ ’ P > y every 2, Aan me country is to ve conrrt - 2 » 
: EDWARD E. HALE. FREDERICK E. GOODRICH. edged by « ee “a co “ i. dh Gee ae Se trouble, but it will certainly do much to protect the qual- i 
ate securing » ge ses such ¢ 
To ppm tet a gree tanga — will oe oo ee ii ee ae ity of our citizenship. Mr. Lodge speaks with the au- ' 
if 8 are enclosed for return postage. ame and address | important place. Aes = 
i. saenid Sasemnnaaae all communications, not necessarily tor pub portant 5 ee ae ak 2S ee thority of one who has given much and intelligent study 
tcation but a guaranty of good faith. : ‘ . , shic 2 rie 
a be pe: seed It has been a matter of gossip during the week in to the problem which “| toy eee and his views are 
Washington, that Maj. J. W.{ Powell, the head of the U. entitled to great weight in the consideration of the 
: CITIZENSHIP LECTURES S. Geological Survey, is about to tender his resignation. subject. a" Se, So aaa een eel 
. F ; : on ls 
Those who have been in a position to judge have The great educational work which the Museum of 
claimed from time to time that the administration of | ping arts is doing, free tu the public, ought to inspire a 
Te a ee ae ng ae a ee — = should ready response to the appeal for supportin meeting cur- ' 
= ee obtain in the management of such an important scien-| pont expenses. Thus far this year, less than $13,000 has 
. . +4 8 anata P » ohs » ia} ‘ a 1 
BY HENRY CABOT LODGE. tifle work, and it is suggested that the change is in the] ).., received, while last year the total reached $16,458, : 
: ‘ 4 “Ave > 7 > . shic ; mt ; 
' COMPLETE IN THIS NUMBER. direction of improvement. The argument which has} ang even that sum fell about $3000 short of the amount T 
aes aa a” ios e. , been most urgently brought forward against the pro- needed to make up the deficit in the annual cost of main- ; 
‘he Le this ortar anc ueresting series, a . sil eatin . U.S. Nay “ , : 
; ‘i beste oes neal aoa he tation ot the Massachusetts posed change in the management In the U. © eae taining the free public features of the Museum. The } 
veres ai f SSSACUUSOLS | . a '? . ae e cause > 4 ‘ 
. soclety for Promoting Good Citizenship, are printed in fall in | Observatory, while it is by = eee th — OF the | extent of this work may be measured by the statement ; 
Ns ruy COMMONWEALTH. adverse report on the bill by the House Naval Committee, | that last year the free admissions to the Museum num- i 
Back numbers can be supplied on application at this office or | has found its principal support in arguments drawn bered 196,492. It is the purpose ot the ‘Peaetess. te take i 
e Old South, and are for sale by newsdealers generally. | from the asserted existence ia the Geological Survey of a further step by providing guiding and teaching for 
= ‘ au extensive political machine. The standing of the | those who visit thc Masenm. And for all this the finan- : 
CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. National Academy itself has been endangered by the! ¢ia) guy port of the public is needed. : 
Calendar of Sqstety Moveng.-. °° $e06009se0cer sneee sscoee -- Page : same political element, a danger from which it has PE Ci lbn Slows ' 
ce enteon Events of To-Dav.......sscececeeeeencceecenes ‘ 
Commonwealth Calendar... -..:.. ones dhtonvensoaese sevees .e» “ 2] required the counsel of the staunchest, and shrewdest of Secretary Tracy has directed that hereafter onl : 
The § 1 By Edward E. Hale « si ee ' y y y 
han ee a ee IIIT «9 ] its members to rescue it. The elimination of politics American citizens shall he employed in the navy yards, ‘ 
Neighborhood Guile. By Arthas ee ate Ledam tokses “ 21 from the Geological Survey will be to the advantage of | stations, docks and other establishments under the con- ; 
rhe Question of Immigration. enry Cabot Lodge before . ‘ . f pes . ' 
: the Mass. Society for Promoting Good Citizenship.... ‘* 38] this scientific department in very many ways. trol of the Navy Department. This is an extension of ¢ 
The National Academy. Concluding Report of the Meeting ‘ Sa sik Sew cha . the policy established by that act of the last Congress / 
at Washington .........+0+-. 000s coesccccoccce Seeecedce ‘ - ald ro a . : >y est she ’ Y ‘ 
A Side-Light on impressionism sapsessnascucscaestees wees “ 41 The conviction and sentence of retnon at Paris are| which forbade any further enlistment of aliens in the 
American Antiquarian Society. oston Meeting......-.-- ce a — s aie is ¥ hi Be. 
; Rondel Jottings. Ky G. Peseenssseestsnsseseons Tiudisds cteee “ 6 only pals ide r of the oy = ~; sunaaden rye ta navy or the reénlistment of those who at the end of 
4 stars, Furies or Fate: Sy Georgia en Peck....+s.-++- - “ 5} now agitating Europe. 8 chie § Cc B ( : . a he a ti, , 
a While History is Making. By Dorothy Lundt........... ae © & cao aa, Senta of the coheat their term of service failed to take out citizenship 
Lisematemmesiinins Wormeley’s Balsac. Sybil Knox. Little in the evidence which shes f - SS papers. There is no doubt of the wisdom of this 
h Air. Some Children of Adam....... a. . igi 1ve ’ ‘ . - 
‘Ss, New Lew nga cnomaa Covcecececocese eereseeee Oe ecescessess 66 7 the dynamiters in VOFPOFIEINR even the 9 ‘ justice policy. Cases are known in which men have served 
Doings of the Societies.—Boston Scientific. Society of in France. ‘Extenuating circumstances’ in the case of a long and faithfully in our navy and really look upon 
Arts. Society for Psychical Research. Boston Cam- « |confessed murderer and conspirator like Ravachol are an ee ie ‘ : 
ew CEO: MI on.divink os secestess shat nddedhs saves tetseerere 8 a o Mans ted America as their adopted country, yet never have 
The D TOOK. cccccccccscccecs eocccccees Poccccccccee ee 8 “ne 3@ the first of } is reg . é 
of Mogeaiaoana Senne Mabdibiastescceletecieees stveresersesees MY absurdity. By w ren me : ses ‘ prow a troubled themselves to take the formal steps to make it 
ed Lia REERE IgE cenimezcosencenearssenevecopeossoness ed the anniversary for¢ yer rns oe ae ‘a > ae An instance is cited of a man whu has served nearly 
Don Basilio’s Story. From the Spanish of Pedro A. de - themselves Auarchists, Nihilists 7 —— nas OF | twenty years continuously in our navy and has put his 
pe ee Orr Tits nc ree aa be dads tse esubie ok cokes * 14] Socialists, as found in the several European countries. son into the service, yet is still among the aliens. This 
This year activity began a month in advance, and at the ought not to be possible; for the duties and obligations ' 
Meetings of Societies. present time all Europe is looking forward to the first of | .¢ citizenship should go in every instance with its ; 
AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. Hal) of the ; syerish alarm. The situation is indeel ver TRA i 
et. Academy, 10} Beacon Street. Wednesday, May 11. Magy with feve atl 2. ee dens sta 8 y privileges. ; 
_APPALACHIAN MOUNTAIN CLUB. Rooms, 9 Park Street.|unp!easant. The execution of bomb-throwers — eo i 
‘tre : ¥ ednesday, May 11, Tnstisate of Fochnelogy Regaler Monthly | pas had no effect in checking the activity of the disturb- fhe overhauling of the Massachusetts Cattle Com- i 
. eeting. Saturday, May 14; May Walk, to Sharon, Mass. ee oat sii a ; l Swe . ' 
= ’ Boston CAMERA CLUB. Fifth Annual Exhibition of Photo-|ers of the peace, and even the life of the baby King | mission by Governor Russell is likely to prove as salu- 
graphs at Galleries of the Boston Art Club, May 2—7. Admittance | 4\fonso is threatened. Bombs and dynamite are dis-| tary as that which he gave to the Gipsy Moth Commis- ’ 
y card. : 
ered |: rj a; e re be 2sts | sion last year. Gove ij 
BOSTONIAN SOCIETY. Old State House. Tuesday, May 10. covered at Vienna; at Tarte there have en arrests y The sovernot has made a radical | @ 
BOSTON SOCIETY OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. Institute of Technol-|of Anarchists. All over Europe, inthe large cities, | change. Professor Levi Stockbridge of Amherst has 
J 4 oy; Wednesday, May 18. society is in a condition of anxiety only less painful | been reappointed and will be chairman of the board, ; a 
Bos ‘ yy ‘  # 
Boilie Seentien —- tein. rapes than the actual experience of blowing up by a dyna- | while the other places have been filled by the appoint 
_ a BOSTON SCIENTIFIC SOCIETY. 419 Washington Street. Tues-| mite mine. Here in the United States, we may look | ment of Dr. Charles P. Lyman of Cambridge and Dr 
on ae The Growth and Uses of the Mahogany Tree, by J. on without a tremor, conddent in exemption from the | Maurice O'Connell of Holyoke, both of whom are veterin i ‘ 
, Cumanat, THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 6 Mount Vernon Street. | distresses of nations which do not have a government of , ary surgeons, the former the head of the veterinary depart i ¥ 
Upen from 8 a. m. to 6 p. m. Ini 331 . : 
Sain integument aa gee |! laa i tom ment of Harvard University. The position occupied by 
3S Hail, Tremont Street. Saturday, May 7; May Exhibition of | ' = , the old Commission has been growing less creditable i 
: 5 Plants, Flowers and Vegetables. | The laying of the corner stone of the Grant monu | ¢,) several years. The states of Maine and New Hamp- ' 
Ee MASS. SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING GOOD CITIZENSHIP. Old in New York akez ; opriate cere- | i 
¥ South Meeting-House, Monda , May. 2, g p. m.; The Problem | meat in Ban Tork bee oe ire CRORE EER Ee. | shire put an embargo on cattle from Massachusetts be- , 
' Negro Suffrage, by George W. Cable. | monies. The state of New York made half the day 4/ cause no confidence was felt in the ability of the Com- 
3 MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS. ley Square. Exhibition of Ex- |}, idav > President of the United States was i : ‘ 
4 riments in Restoring the Color of Greek Sculpture. Keypt Ex. | legal holiday, the Pres : ; if 8 Ww ‘ | mission to prevent the spread of disease; while here in ; 
4 Anke ead Exhibition of Colamn with Palm-leaf Capital from | attendance, and the memorial oration, if not worthy of | Massachusetts there was little respect felt for the board. i @ 
ented a Ahnas-el-Medinet. Peper sas at least intendedtobeso. Thi > . ; j 
i ect, was at least intended to 0. 8 progress, . ; : 
...NEW ENGLAND HISTORIC-GENEALOGICAL SocieTy. No. 18 | ''S subjec ; the hanhialne alte Gaateen ata | The changes made by Governor Russell will restore this _ 
af 3 ‘merset Street. Wednesday, May 4. while really only the beginning Ssnourc’| commission to its proper standing and authority. 4 
’ on a ENGLAND METEOROLOGICAL SOCIETY. Mass. Institute | have been completed long ago, is yet encouraging. It is ! 
chnology. “ ? } 
; i 2 , to express regret at the decision The city of Boston is abo 
di , PARKER MEMORIAL SCIENCE CLASS. Parker Memorial Build. |too late in the day hin =. y ut to borrow, ip a lomp, 
1) ";,Tner Berkeley and Appleton streets. Sunday, May 1,| which made the shores of the Hudson river, rather than | more than three million dollars to be expended in perma} 
‘2:15 p.m.; Life and Matter, by Caleb B. Frye. 
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COMMONWEALTH CALENDAR. 


Aprit 30. ‘‘What Act of Parliament was there that 
you should be happy ?’’—Carlyle. 

May 1. ‘Great men, said Themistocles, are likethe 
oaks, under the branches of which men are glad to find 
a refuge in the time of storm and rain. But when they 
pass a sunny day under them, they take pleasure in cut- 
ting the bark and breaking the branches.”—Goethe. 


May 2. ‘‘Governments are established that men and 
women may live in happy homes.” 
May 3. ‘“Thetrouble with the cat is not so much 


that she can’t sing as that she thinks she can.”— Josh 


Billings. 
May 4 
‘Never anything can be amiss 
When simpleness and duty tender it.” 
A Midsummer Night's Dream. 
May 5. ‘‘When the tale of bricks is doubled, Moses 


comes.”—Talmud. 
May 6. “If we knew where we should fall, we 


shou:d lay straw there.” 


THE STATE LEGISLATURES 

The Citizenship Society has done an excellent thing 
for Boston and the state by its successful lectures at the 
Old South this winter. 

It always takes Boston two full years to learn that 
anything iy going on which has not gone on before. 
These two years are now over, and sensible people have 
found oct that when a Citizenship Lecture is announced 
at the Old South Mecting-liouse it Is worth while for 
them to go and hear it. Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Lodge 
have had such audiences as were worthy of the place and 
of them, and the managers of the Society have not had 
the mortification, which they have sometimes had, of 
welcoming a gentleman of the first intelligence, who had 
important advice to give to the people of Boston, while 
they had to say to him that the people of Boston were 
attending to their farms, to their merchandise, or to 
afternoon or evening parties. 

We cannot but feel that the interest taken in these 
addresses, and similar interest shown in other quarters, 
reveals a gradual awakening of our people to the question 
of home government. It is pathetic indeed that, while 
Ireland is doing her very best to secure home government, 
while the people of the different provinces from which 
the British Empire is made are all making similar efforts, 
we should have been drifting, in this country, into the 
notion that national politics are more important than 
local politics, and that we should have permitted our 
national divisions to injure the arrangements we have 
made for our comfort at home. The pendulum has un- 


All this is very un-American. It belongs, for in- 
stance, tou the scorn with which Shakespeare speaks of 
Dogberry and Verges, or with which Sidney Smith speaks 
of avestry-man. Itisall very wellif you really think 
the fountain of honor is in a queen or an emperor above 
you. Butif you really think that the person who serves 
mostis the person most honored, you ought to do the 
best you can to give dignity, and at least to give thanks, 
to the people who have done good service in the local 
administration. Walter Scott, with a certain aristocratic 
humor, makes Wamba, in ‘Ivanhoe,’ say that he is ‘‘the 
son of Witless, who was the son of an alderman, who 
was the son of a fool.” Scott wanted, perhaps, to re- 
pay some grudge which the Tories of his day bad against 
some alderman of his day, and he raked up this clever 
bit of Saxon etymology for his purpose. 

Itis easy enough for us, of course, if we want to go 
hack on our own systems to take up these lines of 
foreign expression. It is easy enough for us to let some 
penny-a-liner, brought up in an office of the provincial 
press in England or in Ireland, speak with contempt of 
the people who administer our city affairs or our state 
affairs. 
unworthy of respect, and in that case respect should not 
be given them. But in the average case of a man who 
has given up his time, probably given up money, given 


Of course it may happen that such people are 


up his own comfort and convenience, for the purpose of 
attending meetings of common councils, meetings of the} 
school committee, meetings of the aldermen, meetings 


of legislative committees, or meetings of a legislature, it 
is certainly unworthy of a people which pretends to have 
founded its institutions upon universal suffrage, if it can- 
not find a proper way of honoring such men 

To the great Alpha Delta Phi audience, at the Acade- 
my uf Music in New York, some few years ago—one of 


the largest audiences which I ever addressed—I took 
occasion to say that the constituency of a member of the 
New York Assembly was about as large as the constitu- 
ency which chooses a member of the English Parliament, 
and that it ought to be remembered that the honor of an 
election to New York Assembly was quite as great as 
the honor of an election to the House of Commons. A 
few people laughed when I said this, and I thus had an 
opportunity to say that I was sorry to hear the laugh; 
that in point of fact I had never had the honor of know- 
ing more than three or four members of the New York 
Assembly, but that each of those gentlemen was a person 
well worthy of standing by the side of any member of 
any legislative body which had been formed under our 
modern representative institations. In fact, the four 
men whom at that time I knew, who had been members 
of that Assembly, were Carlton Sprague of Buffalo, 
Andrew White of Ithaca, William Wheeler, the Vice- 
President of the United States, and Mr. Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

We certainly cannot afford to speak with scorn, or 
with the petty ridicule of the petty press, of such gen- 
tlemen as these. Onthe other hand, it is the interest, 
as it is the duty, of the constituencies to surround with 
expressions of thanks and honor the persons who are 
willing to do so much work for us which is absolutely 
necessary. 

EpWARD E. Hace. 


DR. CHANDLER'S DISCOVERIES. 





doubtedly swung to the full extent in that direction. As 


it has been well said lately, we are at exactly the opposite | 
point from that in which the Confederated Congress | 
| 


found itself, when first-class men would really not take 
positions in the national government. 
self found it difficult to make people tgke places in his 
administration, or under his administration. If there be 
any swing-back of the pendulum now, we ought to see 
the first sign of improvement in an increased respect in 
in which the state legislatures and those who attend them 
are spoken of in the public press and in conversation. 

As it has stood for the last ten years, no people have 
been more unfairly abused than the gentlemen who have 
been willing to accept nomination and election in the 
state legislatures, when they were men worthy of their 
place. There is nothing particularly attractive in going 
to the’state- house in Boston or in Albany or in Concord 
or in Augusta. No man wants to separate himself from 
his business and from his family fura period of several 
months, to be in attendance there. And to find one’s 
self called a ‘hayseed politician,’ or by some similar 


> s | 
phrase of discourtesy, as an indication that one does 
not know so much as some young gentleman who is! 


paid nine dollars a week in a metropolitan printing- 


office for the purpose of explaining the local law to the | 


readers of a cosmopolitan journal, is not very agreeable. 
No sort of public honor is conferred upon the gentle- 


men who devote their time thus for the benefit of the | 


state. The money which is paid to them is apt to be 
called by the name of a ‘grab,’ even when the men who 
give it that designation would be crazy with delight if 
they themselves could be nominated to the same function. 
And, ina word, there has been evident, for the last 
ten, not to say twenty years, a disposition to lower the 
state legislators in the eyes of the ‘people who choose 
them and of the community. 


Washington him- | 


At the meeting of the National Academy in Washing- 
ton last week, the interest centered easily about the two 
papers presented by Dr. Seth C. Chandler, on Variation 
of Latitude and the recent discoveries with regard to 


| 


Algol. The basis, or rather the original statements with 
| regard to both the subjects have already been given in 
their popular phase in Toe COMMONWEALTH. The paper 
| upon the Variation of Latitude did not differ essentially 
from that presented in Boston two or three weeks ago, 
| being an exhibition of the graphic curves representing 
some fifty investigations into latitude made by different 
observatories at different times all over the world. 

It is conceded without question that Dr. Chandler is 
right in his statements, first, that an observable motion 
of the pole of the earth exists; second, that the motion 

'is circular; further, that the period in which this mo- 
| tion is accomplished is continally varying; and, lastly, 
| that the phenomenon is wholly terestrial. The effect of 
| this disturbing motion is to alternately increase and di- 
| minish the latitude of all places upon the earth’s surface, 


the nature of the variation being opposite, on opposite 
sides of the earth. 

In astronomy it introduces a most remarkable element. 
It affects all star positions that have been secured, it ne- 
cessitates the re-reduction of star catalogues and it sug- 
gests much work for the astronomer, in the interest of 
accuracy. The discovery is most remarkable, and it 
seems strange at this date, upon the consideration of 
the observations which Dr. Chandler presents, that the 
variation has remained so long unknown. 

The more popular discoveries with regard to Algol 
are as remarkable in their way, while the close succes- 
sion of such valuable contrivutions to our knowledge of 
astronomy has placed Dr. Chandler’s name among the 
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NEIGHBORHOOD GUILDS. 


‘‘I consider that this meeting marks a new era in the 
Associated Charity work of Boston.” That, in sub- 
stance, at least, was Mr. Robert Treat Paine’s remark at 
the close of the last meeting for the season of the 
General Conference of Charities at Huntington Hall. 

Dr. Stanton Coit, of London, had spoken with great 
earnestness, and with the authority which rightfully 
belongs to an active participant in any work, on the 
subject of Neighborhood Guilds. It appeared from his 
remarks that a Neighborhood Guild exists, roughly 
speaking, for the mobilization of all the forces for good 
It aims at the 
development of a public spirit which shall be squarely 


which any given neighborhood contains. 


lon the side of law and order, and which shall make 


itself felt on that side. He emphasized the fact that evil 
is alert and aggressive in all great cities, while good Is 


| apt to be easy-going: and, as a rule, takes it for granted 


that what is right will prosper, though ne special effort 
be made, because it is right—a fallacy which it only 


| needs a little intelligent observation to correct. The 


point which he dwelt upon was that the actual residents 
were to do the work of the Guild in all these matters of 
public interest; and he made it clear that ‘the plain 
people’ (as we call them for convenience’s sake) were 
not used by the promoters of the Guild as puppets, but 


|that the responsibility came upon the shoulders of the 


members of the Guild working together as good citizens 
in the interests of clean and honest government; as it 
also did in the administration of the Guild itself. 

The work of helping the poor has had several phases. 
rhe first one may be called the ‘Lady Bountiful’ phase; 
happily described by some writer as ‘‘Goiug about doing 


good in pony phaetons.” The second, which is a consid- 
erable advance from the first, implies a careful study of 
the moral, social and sanitary conditions of the poor, 
with such conference between the students as shall 
enable them to work together intelligently. This, or 
something very likeit, seems to have been the principle 
of all organized charity work in the different cities. It 
is largely on such lines as these that the Associated 
Charities of Boston has done much faithful work with 
good results—difficult and discouraging as such work 
A third and yet higher phase is foreshad- 
owed in Dr. Coit’s plan, whereby those people who are 
to be helped take an active part in conference, debate and 
plans for their improvement. It is the new application 
of an old principle—a principle so old that it ante-dates 
any Parliament at Westminster and takes us back to the 
‘folk-moot’ of the earliest Anglo-Saxon times. It is the 
principle of self-government. 

No wonder that Mr. Paine said of any meeting which 
brings such a principle as that into charitable work, that 
it marks a new era! Patronage, pure and simple; direct- 
ion of the work at rather long range, with little other 
opportunities for conference with those who were to be 
aided, save such as might occur in the individual work 
of the agents and visitors; then work done together by 
those who are actually upon the field and who can watch 
every shifting phase of the combat—these are the three 
stages; and who can doubt that the last is the most 
promising? 

Will the people in any given neighborhood co-operate 
with those who try to start a Guild? Dr. Coit’s state 
ments on this point are most encouraging. 


often proves. 


Once con- 
vince them that you have not come among them as a 
social quack of any sort, and you can wiu their confi 
dence and affection. That will assure the united effort which 
rests on the sure foundation of Love. There is need of 
such work as will bring the poorinto closer social relations 
with each other; for ‘the poor’is not a homogeneous 
mass. The best people in a poor neighborhood—dquite as 
much as in a rich one—keep by themselves. Considering 
theirsurroundings, the young peop!e find it all they dar 

to attempt to save their own souls; but,when the scheme 
of a Neighborhood Guild is explained to them, they take 
hold gladly. Dr. Coit told of one girl, delicate, over- 
worked, who became Secretary of the Guild, but wh: 
fainted so frequently that he told her that she must 
resign her office; whereupon she begged him not to take 
away ‘‘the one thing that was life” to her. She retaine: 

her office; to have deprived her of it would have done he: 
more harm than good. 

There is nothing ascetic about a Neighborhood Guild 
Its members, according to Dr. Coit, are ‘‘the jolliest pe: 
ple in London.” It bas its social clubs; there is dancing 
for the young people, there is a choral club in whic! 
members of all ages take part, there is a dramatic clu 
which gives performances before audiences of five hut 
dred at a shilling a ticket. The girls make their ow: 
costumes and one artistic girl has painted the scener: 
| most acceptably. This club took up ‘Hamlet’ and tbei! 
conversation became full of quotations therefrom. 

The Guild enforces its own internal discipline, and 
that discipline is respected. The work which such 4 
Guild may do outside its own organization has alread; 
been hinted at. It aims to bring the higher pleasures 
within reach of the mass of the people. The Guild 
which Dr. Coit described does not aim, primarily, at least, 





| leading astronomers of the day. 


at the relief of destitution, nor does it offer the advanta- 
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yes of its membership to the immoral. It has a Friendly | themselves capable of assimilating the other races with 
Sick Benefit Society, to which all the members of the | which they came in contact either by conquest or inva- 
Guild must belong. It proposes to establish a trades |sion. This same process went on in the new world, but 
union among women in order that the lowest class of | the additions were of a character which made it an easy 
women in London need no longer—as Dr. Coil affirms/one. In New England, except for the Scotch-Irish in 
they must at present—have to choose between starva-| New Hampshire, the Eng'ish had remained almost per- 


tion and shame | fectly unmixed from their first arrival. In the =e 
Each Neighborhood Guild needs at least three things: | colonies, the principal additions were Dutch and Ger- 

| . nh ‘ "yy . de 

money, workers and a_ location. Ten—twenty—such | man, both of the kindred Teutonic race. The Hugue 


Guilds would not be too many for Boston. Andover | nots were Celts, so far as all Frenchmen may be thus 
House has led the way. Who follows? | described, but they mingled at once with the body of the 
|} population and assimilated more readily with the pre- 
dominant English than even the kindred Germans. 


——_—__—_— cee F ’ a wlan » constitutk ras a “ > peop le 
THE QUESTION OF IMMIGRATION. | rhus, when the constitution was adopted, the peop le 


ARTHUR CHAMBERLAIN. 


of the United States did not differ from the inhabitants 


BOT LODGE BEFORE THe Massacuuserrs |°f England except so far as they were moditled by cll- 
HENRY CABO ODGE FORE 
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| enormously. When I made my tables two years ago, 
|IT was able to say that the emigration from the old stocks, 
| although declining relatively, was still much larger abso- 
| lutely thanthat from the new. At the present rate of 
increase, for the last eight months, it will soon be impossi- 
ble to say even this. I give a table showing by races the 
emigration of the past eight months and forthe same 
period in 1891. Itis easy to make a comparison of the 
| avarages in the first table, and such a comparison shows 
|not only that there is a great change going on in the 
character of our iinmigration but that this change is in- 
creasing in speed. 


| 


E1IGut MONTHS ENDING LAST DAY OF FEBRUARY. 


COUNTRIES. 182. 1891. 

















‘ . }mate and situation. For the most part, they sprang! austria Hungary 
SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING GOOD CITIZENSHIP le . ste i 3 , Lar @ Bohemia.... 4,289 4.953 
| from the English stock, and the additions of Germans, a aap ean 17°190 in 524 
aoe ith. M | Dutch and Huguenots were exactly paralleled, although Other Austria (except Poland)............. 16,654 15,527 
is hi ’ . rice Commonwealth, Mr. . all —— 
In his history of the Americ “ . ltrs | perhaps in varying proportions, by the mother country. 1, a ale ata a ante 38,083 36,004 
James Bryce says that the American people could proba- We have no record of immigration prior to 1820, but | 
Pee a : . rover . ‘k. This state-], , 
bly make any system of government work hi | it has been estimated that between the close of the revoO- | Denmark..............ccccccccccccccceccecsecvcs 4, 49 4,137 
. j sorely > recogniti » great historical | : : . : ‘ Dis tenon tunes Gtle tabeteweenbabbetie tens 4,282 4.409 
Aes 6S. ee the recogats ti of ia eae lepends | ‘ution and that time about 250,000 eHMmigrantS CAME lO | Gormany.......ccccccccccccescccscccccceceress ' 65,307 53,640 
truth that the success of political institutions depenc |the United States. There exisis no means of knOWINg | Hilly v.c.cceceeceeeeccee sees eeseseneeeneeeenens 23,519 30,062 
tn eal -_ P the institutions : , PROUINOEIAMOD occccccsccscvecceccececcsecce Rietes 2,074 1.618 
on the people who make them and ag ey : 4 “ ' l the race divisions of thes peeple, BUG) Fe Ge) TE Ge eee Pe Chai ik ciisecccescts cvncucecevssccoctécieecs 17,044 13543 
ther ‘lves a cons j ideally veriec as , ’ ‘ Russia (except Poland).....cccccsescsccsssscrecs 56,137 25 027 
peepee } pple arabe H ry , le. where | sume that they came chiefly from Great Britain, because Swedes aud Norwat -Suavaweveis ciate rey if 19,479 
failed after short trial in the hands of one people, whe |the wars of the French revolution and of Napoleon must | Switzerland............cs.ccccccceese eteececcee #813 3°57; 
> » have “ke ccessfully constitutions ; 
another people have worke a successful J A " , have checked emigration on any considerable scale from | United Kingdom: 
and forms of government which, theoretically speaking, | the continent of Europe It is safe to say that from ae. ANU WALES. 0... ce eereeceeeeeeeeeses 82,168 33,430 
: y = cane ae me : ¢ : ‘ COCONUT eh F hb ROee CESte ROSES Soe OEDEROR OSES 5,080 6,154 
were full of imperfections and inconsistencies. In other |} 1782 to 1820 there was no immigration which varied from PRD 00668 s <vececeesvechoess euseeeneercue 22,209 22/002 
. “CES Fay or t al at the term ; i : : putt ates ee a? os 
WOREE, SE HERINSS 9 8 age ¥ “ ‘ aes 7 ) he } that of the colonial period. From 1820 to 1855, inclu- BOUMEs 6ebs es cevicctevisendedtecececssseee 60,442 61,586 
mplies, and the advance of civilization depend on the | sive, 4,212,624 immigrants came to the United States. | 
quality of the people who constitute the nation. Tric Duiing this period the great Lrish immigration began, | All other countries.........c.eceueceeeesees es 12,134 10,983 
he 2onle re | ‘mi ly r : aa ausmmaee toeemae 
by this test, the American people have been eminently and somewhat later, about 1848, the large immigration Total oan ane Sahaen 
: ; ee egrets. | SPAT ore ei eteus 309,48 264,06! 
successful. During the past hundied years they have from Germany. lt will be observed that in the one case | wiiiainn 
oD and « ras . i. - 4 . "ORTS. 
established, built up and carried forward a great consti: | 11) i nigration was of a people who, although of Celtic | 
s . icia lw . | “Go ¢ ” ~ 
tional government which has proved itself suflicient!y bah = _ , enti - = BAlMOre, Miub...scccscvescccrscicdercsecscce esses 28,872 15 020 
canons geeeeen ; es . trv and er spoke the Er glish, language and had been asso Boston and © arlestown, Maga........ sce... 5,281 14,000 
elastic to meet the demands of a growing country anc ciated and intermingled with the English people to a | New Orleans, Li .....-.eceeeeeeeceeecee eee eeee 2,713 2,738 
7 . ibre j » strain of : : VOUT ROUs Ihe 2050. sntenesescereceess ence 250,208 216,122 
yet of such tough fibre that it withstood the strai greater or less degree for many centuries, while in the Philadelphia, Pa bake sF 0908 paeenireens Sees ah oon tes 
the greatest civil war of modern times. In the same other case the immigration was that of a people of the | $a" Francisco, Cal......... Oe cali x tec teae tae 2 42 $404 
period, the American people have conquered a continent original and kindred Teutonic stock alrcady largely rep- | DOM vndieesiaseeeiscectessctesss tee ceee  BUDMS4 = 264,065 


ind brought it under the control of civilized man. Vast 


‘ ) a ‘Ars ‘ s ‘ . ‘ 
regions which, little more than a hundred years a0, | 7.) nor the German immigration presented anything 
. c re « > ah . , - - a 
were nothing but wilderness aud ,desert roamed over by new, and they were both capable of easy assiinilation 
scattered tribes of savages are now the possession and with the English race, as the past had repeatedly shown. 
home of a great nation of 65,000,000 people. Ther: 


hey constituted merely large and fresh infusions of 
s no need togo into a detailed description of the pro- strains of blood which were already present among the 
ss of material well-being, of the education and th English people, both of Great Britain and the United 
zation which have gone hand in hand with this con- 


vest of the continent. Tried ,by any test and despite 
ihe shortcomings inseparable from humanity, the Ameri- 


States, in a greater or less degrcve 

From 1856 to 1890, inclusive, we received 11,188,556 
immigrants. These figures show that the stream of im- 
migration in this country has increased enormously in 
in the last thirty-five years over the preceding thirty- 


caps have been a wonderfully successful people, and 
liberty, peace and education have followed their ad- 
vance. The secret of this success lies in the quality of 
the people who have achieved it, and I want}to trace 
very briefly the origin of this great people of ours in 


continued to flow aleng the same race lines as that which 
order to determine what the race quality js which has 


preceded it, then the quality of the people who settled 


led them to so many victories. the country and establishid the government is in no 


The thirteen colonies which revolted from Great 


danger of material alteration, and we may be reasonabiy 
Britain were English colonies, and in the main their | 


sure that the success which attended that peupte in the 
? 


inhabitants were English. In the early part of the 
seventeenth century, when the movement toward Ameri- 
can colonization began, the English had a well estab 
lished national character, bat the race which had thus 
been developed had come from the fusion of several 
stocks. The main stock was that of the Saxon conquer- | touches the very well-springs of our national life. There 
ors of Britain, but with the Saxon blood had been | oan, fortunately or unfortunately, be no doubt on this 
largely intermingled that of the conquered Celts who | 
still survived in comparative purity in Ireland, Wales 
and the Highlands of Scot'and. After the Saxon con- 
quest came the Danish invasion, bringing a fresh in- | 
fusion; but this time the new element was Teutonic and 
of the same originas the Saxons. Then came the Nor- 
mans, chiefly of Teutonic blood like the Saxons, but, 
also like the Saxons. with a mingling of the Celt and 
Latin whom they had conquered. These different race 
stocks, with other more constant but much smaller 
additions from the continent, bad been gradually fused 
into the English people who settled most of the thirteen 
colonies of North America and in 1776 controlled them 
all. 


past will, so far as it is dependent upon that quality, 
attend them inthe futuie. But if there has been oris 
coming to be a change in the race lines of our immigra- 





tion, then a question is at once opened which demands 
the most serious coasideration, for it is a matter which 


point; for it is certain, as every one knows who has 
looked at the reports of the Treasury Department, that 
new elements have appeared lately in our immigration 
and in increasing numbcrs. This being the case, the 
next question is, what proportion do they bear to our 
old and well recognized immigration, made up of people 


who are akin to us either in race or Janguage. 

Some two years ago [ investigated this subject, and I 
| will now reproduce the table which I then made and 
which shows the rate of increase in the immigration 

fiom the different countries from which it chiefly comes 
during the two periods of eight years each, from 1874 to 
1881, and from 1882 to 1889, respectively : 


To this people, in their new home, additions came as 
they had come before in the land which they had left. | 
One of the colonies, New York, had been settled by the Sree eR (Dew 
Dutch, a people of kindred stock, and had for nearly | . 


Percentage of 


nnual average. 
Annual averag Difference. 


COUNTRIES. 


Increa;:e 


half a century maintained an independent existence. To . a yo pod ct 

all the colonies, but especially to New Hampshire, Penn- | nna 8 16.767 1603 ies wena § 
sylvania and South Carolina, there had come a large | Great Britain and ireland.,... 5,008 445,461 seseeees “2 
immigration of the people knowa as Scotch-Irish, the y eee se cndwchantaes tives 4,159 7,831 Loegets 88.3 
Protestant inhabitants of the north of Ireland, chiefly of == so pacha aan at 18924 37°78 ieee ire 
Scotch and English descent with a certain admixture of Denmark -+-+++ sears oan Bs ery aoe 
Highland and Irish Celtic blood. To the Middle States | Susann UNNI 47 | 2,08 sce: 138.8 
and to Virginia there had come during the ri tytn | pa oon 30474 beeiee! 94 
century a large immigration of Germans, chiefly from | Ruesia..........----:+eeeeeeeeee +o 1.867 deb etnds +e 
the Palatinate, and through all the colonies were found | Hungary---+.+-:rsssrrrsrreeres : a is Vi 


| 
| 
| 
| 


@ g - omparatively few in number, but | 
ramet bi 2 con caaiiesaes. Scarcely any | It will be seen from these tables that the race-stocks 
Irish came to the colonies during the colonial period, | from which the people of the U nited States have thus far 
and the immigration of other nationalities was so small | been drawn pera agile — nS ae 
that it had no practical effect upon the formation of the | other are dec liniog, " sile people rom who ly di erent 
race. ‘ | race-stocks with which the English-speaking race peopie 

In Great Britain, the original Saxon people had shown | have never been called upon to assimilate are increasing 


resented in the American population. Thus neither the | 


five, and it is therefore more than ever important to} 
determine its exact composition and quality. If it has | 


Beside this race change, however, there is something 
else to be considered which is of more immediate import, 
and that is the quality of this vast immigration without 
regard to race. Has it improved, or remained stationary, 
or deteriorated? This vital question is, I think, answered 
in part by a report of the State Department made in 

| 1887 when Mr. Bayard was Secretary, in which our imi- 
| gration was classjfled as follows: 


PROTHRIBION Al is cc vectevcscveccociece 


Wed ness saNesebiniesdecreics 31,803 
Ween b0GN55 044000500 Svhicedscces cca © Cover cevesceseceses 587,349 
DTN, ¢ 5x0 bd ebs0usnees Odea thbeeeeabee Ce vccesecoces 2,052,204 
| CNN IIE BIBUBI 6 5 sik exo 5944s kd5y CANdx oosiacds oceceee 128,782 
Without occupation.......... cO0cervcevencaeee O9 0S FeSpenveces 2,506,188 


Taking the table as it stands and throwing out those immi- 
grants ‘with occupations not stated,’ it appears that of all the 
vast immigration during those fourteen years 48.1 per cent., or 
nearly one half,are persons avowedly without occupation or train- 
ing, or, in other worde, unskilled labor of the lowest kind, while 
professional and skilled labor amounts to only 11.49 per cent. of 
the whole. ‘Miscellaneous,’ which is neither skilled nor profes. 
sional labor, amounts to 38 per cent. It may be assumed that the 
same proportions hold good for the three years from 1886 to 1859, 
and it must be noted also that the detailed tables indicate that the 
number of persons without occu; ation increases in a slightly lar- 
ger ratio than the rate of inci ease of the total immigration, 

We have also another test on this all-important point, 
| as to the quality of the immifration, furnished by the 
| censusof 1890. ‘The bulletin upon ‘Convicts in Peniten- 
| tiaries’ was prepared by Dr. Wines, the best authority on 
| Such statistics. By that it appears that there were 13,715 
| native-born convicts and 14,724 convicts of foreign birth 
or parentage. Out of a total of 21,173 cases of white 

convicts, no less than 7,267 convicts were foreign-born. 

| When it is remembered how very largely the native-born 
| population outnumbers the foreign-born, the meaning of 
| these fguies can readily be perceived. If we turn now to 
the statistics of almshouses prepared by the same author- 
j ity, we find that 21,993 were natives, while the paupers 
| of foreign birth or parentage numbered 31,702 and the 
| foreign-born paupers alone 27,648. Dr. Wines says: 

In other words, the foreign population of this country contrib- 
| utes directly or indirectly, in the persons of the foreign born or of 
| their immediate descendants, very nearly three-fifths of all the 
| paupers supported in almshouses. This proportion between the 
|two elements in respect of the burden of pauperism is even 

greater than that in respect of crime. The foreign-born paupers 
out-number all of the white native paupers whose parentage j« 
kiown, whether the same be native or foreign. They also egu 1 


in number all of the white native paupers of purely native origiu 
and the colored paupers taken together. 


Among prisoners in county jails, 3,048 were native 
white, while the foreign-born and those of foreign pa - 
entage numbered 6,813. ‘In other words,” to quote Dr. 
Wines again, ‘‘the foreign population of this country cou. 
tribates, directly or indirectly, iu the persons of the 
| foreign-born or of their immediate descendants, 6,813 
to the population of the county jails, or 1,234 more tha n 
the entire native white population.” ‘These most recent 
statistics throw a strong light on the decline in the quale 
ity of the new immigration. 

I have shown thus far two things: first, that our 
immigration is changing rapidly as to the races from 
which it is,drawn; and second, by the statistics last 
given, that the quality of this immigration is deteriorat- 
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ng; and, finally, that the whole body of ineateepution is 
increasing largely and steadily if we look at it over a 
term of years, and is thus by mere numbers, to say noth- 


ing of quality, affecting the wages of our workingmen | 


and threatening their standard of living. 

In view of these facts, let us remember that this 
immigration is influencing every day the quality of our 
citizenship, is bringing to our suffrage vast numbers of 
people utterly unfamiliar with our habits of political 
thought and action, and is thus reaching the life-blood of 
the Republic while at the same time it is producing an 
unending competition with our workingmen and thus 
tends ° dily to reduce the rates of wages. I am one of 
those who believe that, if these facts mean anything, 
they mean that the time has come when this immigration 
ought to be restricted in order to protect both our citl- 
zenship and our workingmen. Congress long since 
stopped the coming of the Chinese, but it is out of the 
question to undertake to shut out other races by name. 
I believe, moreover, that until other expedients have 
been exhausted we should not attempt to restrict or 
exclude immigration by a capitation tax, because that is 
indiscriminate in its operation. We have no desire, at 
least I think no sensible man can desire, to shut out intel- 
ligent and thrifty immigrants who come here in good 
faith to make a home and become American citizens. 
But we do desire and we ought, in justice to ourselves, to 
our country and to posterity, to shut out the undesirable 
part of our immigration. 

We have already excluded by law the paupers, the 
diseased and the criminal I think the time has now 
come to go a step further, and that we ought to shut out 
the illiterate. 
work injustice in some cases, but asa rule I believe the 
exclusion of illiteracy would keep out merely the unde- 
sirable part of our immigration. I embodied this pro- 
vision in a bill wbich I offered in the last Congress and 
again in this, and [ have been much gratified to see that 
Mr. Charles Stuart Smith, president of tie New York 
Chamber of Commerce, in the April number of the North 
American Review, advocates the adoption of this test at 
the conclusion of a very able article upon immigration. 
I have no doubt, moreover, that the great mass of Amer- 
ican people believe to-day that in the interest of our 
citizenship and for the protection of our workingmen 
immigration should be restricted. And yet ‘the living 
tide rolls on’, and despite this general and earnest wish 
nothing is done by Congress. 

I will close what I have been saying, therefore, with 
a bit of practical advice as to how the people who 
believe in restricting immigration can get something done. 
Stop talking generally about restriction and demand the 
imposition of some specific test which will exclude unde- 
sirable immigrants. If the people who want immigration 
restricted will demand the passage of some specific law 
for that purpose, they will get it before another Congress 
has time to come and go; 


I do not mean to say that this might not 


and in so doing they will 
render what I believe is the greatest service that can 
to-day be rendered to the peop‘e of the United States and 
their posterity. 


THE NATIONAL 


CONCLUDING REPORT OF THE MEETING AT WASHINGTON. 


ACADEMY, 





The fifth paper in the series read before the National 
Aca’emy in Washington last week was a technica) dis- 
cussion of the Horizontal Component of the Magnetic 
Force, being an abstract0f seven years’ results of the 
observations of the Coast Survey station at Los Angeles, 
Cal. The paper was written by Mr. C. A. Schott and was 
read by Prof. T. C. Mendenhall, Director of the Survey. 
A most curious feature of the investigation was the 
marking on the records of the effect of an electric 
railway, situated at about a quarter of a mile distant. 
The paper itself was a description of the instrumental 
equipment of the station for magnetic work, a discussion 
of the re'ations between sun-spots and magnetic disturb- 
ances, and touched somewhat on the period of solar 
rotation. 

Prof. Mendenhall discussed in a later paper “the de- 
termination of the force of gravity at Washington, g¢ ving | 
in the course of his remarks a history of the previous | 
attempts and describing and exhibiting a new form of | 
pendulum with which it is hoped to obtain increased | 
accuracy in the results. His paper was followed by one | 
written by Prof. A. 3. 
systematic position of the Mecoptera, a group of insects. 
This article was read by Dr. Theodore Gill. 

Since the discovery of the variation of latitude by Dr. 


S.C. Chandler of Cambridge, the Coast and Geodetic | 
Survey has, ina variety of ways, employed the force and | 
material at its disposal in a discussion of the subject. | ¢ 


Reports of two of the discussions were presented by 
Prof. Mendenhall. 
special determination of the latitude made at Rockville, 
Md., by au assistant in the Survey. 
observations, which was undertaken for this purpose 
alone, exhibits an extraordinary degree of accuracy, and 


the result agrees in a remarkable manner with the theory | 


advanced by Dr. Chandler. 
Another investigation was undertaken at the San 
Francisco tidal station, under the direction of Prof. 


Packard of Providence on the} 


One of these showed the results of a / 


This series of | 
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» ta Mendenhall. It was eunguenel ny Prof. Simon | Newcomb 
| that, if there really existed a movement of the pole of 
| the earth in a small circle, as was stated by Dr. Chandler, 
there would result a tide, of small amount, which would 
| follow this motion. Accordingly an investigation of the 
| tidal observations of the past thirty years was uander- 

taken by Prof. Christie of San Francisco, the result of 
| which had been communicated within twenty-four hours. 
There was evidence of a pericd of about 437 days. This 
| is somewhat in excess of the period of the revolution of 

the pole as determinei by Dr. Chandler, but it is consid- 
ered as confirming his period i1 a most remarkable 
| manner. 

The most popular paper of the whole session was that 
of Prof. A. M. Mayer of the Steven’s Institute of Ho- 
boken, who discussed the acoustic properties of alumi- 
num. He detailed at some length his investigations as 
to the velocity of sound through different metals, having 
givena good dealof attention to aluminum. He finds it 
a difficult metal to work, and some ingenious devices 
were necessary for the production of his apparatus. 
The resonance of aluminum was shown by a series of 
rectangular plates which he had prepared, which were 
remarkable for the persistence of the tone. He has de- 
vised a new aud simple form of resonator for reinforc- 
ing the sound of the plates. 





This consists of a piece of 
cardboard in which is cut a rectangular hole of propor- 
tions relative to those of the plate. The effect of this 
cardboard is to suppress the vibrations of the air which 
are due to the motion of the two ends, which are in the 
| opposite direction to those produced by the body of the 
| plate, and are of such nature as to interfere with the tone 
asawhole. The elimination of these interfering tones 
produces an increase in the tone of the plate which is 
most remarkable, and this simple form of resonator is 
more efficient by far than the resonators of Helmholtz. 

A second paper by Dr. Mayer was the explanation of 
a method by which the sand figures of a vibrating plate 
can be transferred and preserved. By means of a blot- 
ting paper soaked with a black stain, he has been able to 
take the actual Chladni figure itself from the plate by 
pressure, and the nature of the stain is such that’ no dis- 
tortion or cockling of the paper results. 


| 
| 


The figures, 
which were the exceedingly delicate ones due to a very 
high note, were extremely fine and elicited the ad- 
miration of the members of the Academy present at the 
session. 

Prof. E. D. Cope presented, on the last day of the 
meeting, a couple of papers of a technical nature, on the 
Homologies of the Cranial Arches of the Reptilia, and 
on the Osteology of the Genus Anniella; while Prof. C. 
Abbe brought forward at different times some five com- 
munications. Two of these were memoirs of deceased 
members, Prof. William Ferrel and J. Homer Lane. 

Mr. M. I. Pupin presented an interesting discussion 
of the nature of electrical discharges through poor 
vacua. His apparatus consists of bulbs of glass from 
which he can exhaust the air to any extent desired, while 
through these vacua he passes electrical sparks or cur- 
rents. With different amounts of air admitted, he finds 
differing forms of the current. In good vacua, the 
course of the current is in a straight line; with some 
air admitted, a thin film, apparently, or electric luminos- 
ity covers the interior of the bulbs; in a poorcr vacuum, 
streamers appear, and with still more air admitted the 
current resembles the jet of a liquid. A somewhat dif- 
ferent form of apparatus is that in which the bulb is 
immersed in a slightly acidulated liquid, from which 
form some remarkable experiments have been ef- 
fected. Mr. Pupin has beer able to simulate the solar 
corona, the facule and granules of the sun and, to some 
extent, the sun-spots. He showed a series of photo-plate 
prints from his experiments, in which almost all of the 
appearances of the sun’s corona were exhibited. 

Two papers were prepared by Dr. S. C. Chandler of 
Cambridge, one being his recent discoveries with regard 
to Algol and the other the more important one, the varia- 
tion of latitude. Both of these subjects have been 
given in abstract in Tur COMMONWEALTH, as presented 
before the Boston Scientific Society. With reference to 
variable stars, however, he made the additional statement 
| that he had considered the possibility’ of the changes of 
| the long period stars as being due to the same cause as 
those of Algol, and could positively state that the Algol 
| hypothesis would not account for their light changes. 

The variation in latitude excited the greatest in- 
| terest among the scientists present, inasmuch as Dr. 
| Chandler had brought with him the plotted curves of 
| many series of observations, proving conclusively that 
| there existed a revolution of the pole of the earth ina 
small circle, that the period of revolution was slowly in- 








creasing, and that the phenomenon was wholly terres- 
| trial. Severalof the papers presented bore upon the 
geueral subject of this motion, the cause of which has 
not as yet been determined. 

The session was closed by a short address by the 
President, Prof. O. C. Marsh of Yale, who referred 
briefly to the members deceased within the past half- 
year and appointed gentlemen to prepare biographical 
/memoirs for presentation at the next session. which 


will be opened in the Johns Hopkins University in Balti- 
| more, on Nov. 1 


A SIDE LIGHT ON IMPRESSIONISM. 





[An exhibition of some of Claude Monet’s paintings closed 
a little a while ago at the gallery of one of our Boston clubs. It 
drew out much applauding comment from the critics. We take 
especial pleasure in printing a letter from a correspondent who 
does not appear to be gifted with the critics’ capacity, but who 
yet sees something in these works which seems to have escaped 
their notice.—Epbs. 


Dear Mr. Editor :—As a-new-comer to your beautiful 
city, fresh from very different surroundings and never 
before having enjoyed its privileges, I am perhaps able 
to appreciate them as a resident can not, and so I ven- 
ture to write a few words from the fullnessof my mind 
to express what refreshment I find in breathing its at- 
atmosphere, how much I am stirred by the varied archi- 
tecture, the graceful, towering mass of the new Old 
South for instance, and the artless art of the just fin- 
ished Court House. 

Iam never tired of raising myself to higher levels by 
means of those marvellous blooms of Greek restoration 
in the Art Museum cast collection, and by earnest study 
of the wonderful pictures of the Impressionists, as they 
are called. These I can truly say have been a revelation 
to me, for I have always supposed painting to be avery 
great mystery, and that those who tread the thorny path 
of art, as [have heard it called, must begin by care- 
fully drawing outlines, and shades, and shadows, until 
after along time they can draw things in black and 
white as they appear; and then if able to matcha few 
thousand tints, they may be taught how to handle paints 
and brushes so asto make pictures, and they 
have the poet’s mind also. 

But this is not the way now. 





ought to 


You do not go toany 
school: there is no need of any art schools nor teachers. 
You go to Nature, and ‘flee from the schools to the fields, 
the meadows, and the hills.’ You get a paint-box and 
canvasses and brushes, a white umbrella anda lunch- 
basket, and sit out-doors, when it is not too hot, nor too 
cold, nor rainy, and just paint what you see, as you see 
it, and this istrue Art. If anybody is so uninformed 
as to think differently, so much the worse for him. 

It seems so pleasant, that I should think everybody 
would go to nature; and indeed almost every other young 
man or woman lI have met lately isan architect, or an 
artist, or a decorator, and the older people who are per- 
haps rheumatic, and can’t sit out of doors much, are 
artistic, some of them very much so. 

I saw the other day, in the room of a cultured club, a 
number of the creations of a great Impressionist, ‘of 
large and vigorous physique,’ named Money, of whom 
you, Mr. Editor, may have heard. He is a Frenchmen, 
and it is another Frenchman, a celebrated man I presume 
by his name, Octave Mirbeau, who describes his labors 
in these words, which a youthful relative, who is begin- 
ning to be cultured, has kindly translated for me: ‘He 
inhabits the country, amid selected scenery, constantly 
keeping company with his subjects; and the plain air is 
his only work-shop. None is more ornamented with rich- 
ness, and itis there, far from noise, from coteries, from 
juries, esthetics, and hideous jealousies, that he is occu- 
pied with the most beautiful, the most! considerable of 
the works of our day.” 

Some of these very considerable works, I suppose, may 
be among those twenty-one pictures, though to me they 
all seemed equally considerable; but then I am only a 
student, and I find it hard to know just what to admire 
and how much to admire. Indeed, I see now how near I 
came tomaking myself conspicnous in the case of anoth- 
er collection of water-colored pictures I saw lately at an 
art-dealer’s gallery, which I thought were curiosities, 
painted perhaps by some of those wonderful, blind, 
Kindergarten children who, I’m told, can feel colors with 
their fingers. These colors were so bright and strong 
that they seemed just the colors for blind people to feel, 
and as I heard somebody behind me speak of their hand- 
ling, I was too hasty, and I said quite loudly to a friend, 
who was with me: ‘‘Our Robert, who is twelve years 
old next July, can’t paint much better, though to be 
sure he has not had any instruction.” 

Fortunately nobody was near but a bald-headed gen- 
tleman, who looked at me rather strangely, but very 
politely handed me a catalogue, saying: 
Madam! This may interest you.” 

In Boston I am told that politeness and culture usually 
go hand in hand, so I knew it was worth while to read 
the catalogue, and I found presently that these water- 
colorings were genuine Impressionist pictures, and the 
very remarkable work of a remarkable young man, and 
it was hinted that they could not be judged by usual 
standards, though the catalogue did not say by what 
standard they could be judged. 

I have found that before you set eyes on any pictures 
it is best to study the catalogue, especially when you are 
to see the sort lam mentioning, because it explains things, 
and warns you for instance to be ‘‘slow in condemning 
from a casual examination.” Nothing of course is said 
to prevent you trom admiring, and it was good to hear 
the refined girls at the club exhibition calling to one 
another: ‘Sallie, come here where I am, you can see 
these exquisite purples so much better, you are too near ;” 


‘Allow “me, 





or, ‘‘My dear child, is it not lovely, such luminousness.” 
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A sweet looking young man muttered to himself, after. 

the first girl spoke: ‘‘You can’t get too far from them” 
and in the coarsest way he said to’a companion: ‘‘Here’s 
the old wheat-fleld-and-poppy dodge; lick your ochre and 
white all over everything and sprinkle thickly with red 
blobs according to taste”; and a dear, little, bright scarlet 
sun in a fog, he called ‘‘the Turneresque red-wafer trick, 
all but the Turner,” but [ don’t know what he meant. 
Le Val de Falaise’, a most gay and brilliant thing, he said 
reminded him of worsted-work landscapes his mother 
used to make, and he added: ‘‘You can see what a valua- 
jle property it is, because it is covered with glass.” 

I did not mean to listen, but there was a sort of fasci- 
nation in the impudence of the man, blurting out his 
remarks, without caring for anybody. Perhaps the poor 
fellow was an artist, and jealous and prejudiced, as too 
many are. I’m sure I never saw in my life such a beauti- 
ful bright green as there is in the fore part ,of this ‘Val 
de Falaise’ even in nature, except 
where phosphates have been used. 

Somehow Bob heard that I said he could paint better 
than the remarkable young man, I took it all! 

ick when I came to think of it, and now he is wading 
water colors, and if I find any fault with his paintings 
purse he says he sees them his way, and he is 


perhaps on a lawn 


though 


going 
an Impressionist because instead of trying hard to 
ease people, like other artists, he will make people pay 
1 for painting just as he himself pleases. 
What puzzles me greatly i I go to that 
elightful Art the old paintings, 
has Rousseau’s, and Daubigny’s and Delacroix’s, and I 
) sure they are thought to be they 
I see that as different from 
ght Impressionist pictures as anything can be, 
w then can both kinds be good? 
Another thing which puzzles me about as much, is that 
those old painters are alike ina way, 
like, while these new 


s, that when 
Museum and look at 
would not 
the fine, 


and 


good or 


there, they are 


and yet quite un- 
Impressionist men are as like as 
peas; so last year when I saw Money's and Pizarro’s and 
Sissey’s things together ina galtery, I could not, all I 

i do, the other, and [ heard persons 
saying they seemed to have only one paint-pot among 
them for each color. 

t they say a great deal 


tell one from 


about frankness, snd that 


ea : ieee paints truly what he sees without car- 


x what anybody else sees or paints. But why should 
similar? Itis one of the strangest 
lences I ever heard of. Perhaps the gentleman who 
writes the explanations in the catalogues and quotes 
French so nicely, and whose initials are D. F., will make 
iin how this is. 
jut I fear I have written too much, and soconclude. 


Yours respectfully, 


r pictures be so 


LucIE LERNER. 





AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY 


The semi-annual meeting of the Society was held at 
the hall of the American Academy on 
was largely attended. The meetings of this Society are 

! in Worcester and Boston alternately. They are 
always interesting and important, and they usuallly bring 

gether, as this one did, forty or fifty of the leaders in 
iought and historical science in New England. «We 
shallhope to be able to publish in detail some of the 
re important papers which were read. 
The report of the Council referred 
ur members who have lately died, 
stinguished was Dom Pedro, 
razil. The Council report is usually made in different 
irts by different gentlemen, and on this occasion Dr. 


to the deaths of 
of whom the most 


rge Ellis presented a most valuable as it was a most | 
the World’s Libra- | 


teresting essay, on what he called 
ry and Museum. He began by saying that the world, 
what might be called a natural law, is deter- 

d to preserve the reocrd of its history, whether 

4s that history has been preserved in the surface of the 
rth itself or beneath it, or by the written work of the 

n upon the earth. 
paper at length, but in a very attractive way he 
krouped the studies which men in all parts of the world 
iave made and are making, under the heads of the his- 
ry of the world antecedent to man; second, the doings 
an himself upon the earth; and,third, the collection 
‘preservation of the history, supposed or real,of commu- 
ition between this world and the various influences or 
Vers outside this world—thatis to say, the communica- 
between human intelligences and supernal powers. 
the first of these heads he arranged what we might 

the autobiography of the world, or what we learn from 
records in its own surface or beneath it. Second, 
eeneral work of men about their own affairs; and 
', What he said it might surprise his hearers that he 
ld declare the largest part of the written literature 
the world, men’s speculations or considerations of 
‘ relation with conscious beings other than them- 


ves, 


After the reading of this interesting essay, Dr. Stan- 
Hall, the president of Clark University, presented 
Mth of a special committee of the Worcester mem- 
the Society, as to a plan which they thought | 


| poses to enlarge the present work of the library ‘un com- 


| monism 


Wednesday, and | 


the former emperor of | 


He was not able to read his valua- | 











very mpeuaid, and which certainly recommended it- | 
self to the Society at large. It was a plan for the ap- 
pointment of a special officer, to be resident at the 
library, who might be called the Rector, the Regent, or 
by whatever name the Council _chose, whose duty it 
should be from time to time to make such publications 
or other statements as should ‘bring to light the value | 
of the treasures in the library, as should extend the | 
knowledge of American history, and stimulate its study 
in different parts of the world. The report contemplated 


Now that type-writing ranks and most other ranks are 


over-filled, why should not wide-awake women aspire to 
become flower-farmers? 
sure of support as any caprice in this shifting world, and 
while there is a deal of money in the business, sentiment 
is not ruled out. 
women. 


The flower market is about as 


It should be ideal work for working 


Under the head of ‘Platonic Friendship,’ a bard out- 


lines a course to which no kindred souls could object. Give 


the possibility that jeventually this Rector might have | ar to his aspiration, as he says:— 


gentlemen at work with him for the same purpose. It 
does not propose an institution of education, but pro- 


municating with the public, by appointing a special 
oflicer for that purpose. The committee asked no action 
at the present time on this subject. 

The Treasurer’s report was then read, 


showing that 





the invested funds of the Society amount to about $120,- 
000, which are so favorably invested that an interest of 


more than six per cent. accrues on the whole sum. 

Dr. Hall, in a striking address, then expressed the 
thanks of the whole Society for Dr. Ellis’s masterly 
paper ; science—at work, 
small fleld—that the 
whole view of the men of science at the present time took 
in the very widest perspective, and looked, forward to a 
which unity of the two 
lines of research which it would, perhaps, be fairto , call 
of Plato of Aristotle, to which Dr. 
Ellis had so profoundly referred. 

After the presentation of the Council report, the first 
paper read was by Mr. Foster, the accomplisbed librarian 
of the public library of 'Providence, on that interesting 
half-century of Rhode Island history, preceding the 
revolution, in which the state of Rhode Island did ‘‘more 
thon she had ever done before, or than she has ever done 
since” in leading the mind of the country in what he 
well characterized as an idealistic direction. 

Mr. Hamilton A. Hill read a curious and very interest- 
ing account of the life of Thomas Coram, the famous 
philanthropist. He was horribly treated in New England, 
while a resident here, and this paper describes his mis- 
fortunes. 


and his conviction as a man of 
as he was pleased to say, ina very 


should bring out the 


those and those 


Mr. Chase read some parts of a paper by Dr. Valen- 
on the land-fall of Columbus. Withvut solving the 
insoluble question, the opinion of Dr. Valentine seems to 
restin favor of San Salvador asthe Guanahani of the 
Journal. 


tine 


| like to hear their 





Give me to rise above a lover's role, 

To find the true nirvana of my soul 

In calm delights—communion of the heart— 

As mingling streams embrace and never part. 
The man who should know affirms that the dis- 
must be 


deaf 
infirmity mentioned. So it 
true. 


OBSERV ATIONS. 


STARS, FURIES, OR FATE? 


Boston has the name of believing in astrology; but 


| Boston has a reputation in many particulars that is not 
| borne out by individual Bostonians. 


Itis not the stars that rule us. We know better than 
that, every child of us, while we borrow the convenient 
| figure of speech to designate fate. We talk 


about our 


| stars without the faintest belief that any mass of inert 


| matter, albeit celestial, bears destiny. As to 
the idea of Mars and Saturn and their jaugust coterie 
disseminating adverse influences from the planets that 
bear their names, mythical malevolence 
logical deities is not much to be dreaded. 
to defy it without foolhardiness. 

The idea of charging upon these men of straw—so to 
say—the unfortunate products of human nature is in- 
genious but altogether futile. Mars, an ancient 
volume instructs us, were born ‘‘thleves and robbers 
. . nyght walkers and quarell pykers, bosters, 
and skoffers; and these men of Mars causeth 
murther and batayle. 
workers of yron 
is red and angry 
swordes and knyves, 


upon our 


from mytho- 
We can afford 


Under 
mockers, 
warre, and 
They wyll be gladly smythes or 
lyers, gret Swerers . . He 
a great walker, 
and a shedder 


and a maker of 
of mannes blode 
and good to be a barboure and a bloode letter, 
and to draw tethe.” 
The climax is reached in the latter 
have to be accounted for after some 


charge. 
fashion; 


Dentists 
it is small 


After the meeting more than forty members of the! wonder that the impression got abroad that some evil 


| Society dined together at Parker’s. 
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| RANDOM JOTTINGS: By G. P. 








| Why will not our florists leave us;something to antici- 
/pate? Sweet peas are an intrusion in these days when 
j|even the arbutus is not over-ripe. 





One cannot go far astray in table etiquette who 
remembers the whimsical observation: ‘‘Everything 
nowadays except five o’clock tea is eaten with a fork.” 


Do not look puzzled if a piquant young woman an- 
nounces her intention of becoming a siffleuse. Polish up 
your French. She only means to be a whistler. 





About the most wretched individual imaginable is the 
| exasperated person who has no one near by to whom he 
dares grumble. A flirtatious girl minus some one to flirt 
with is not half so wretched. 


Some mysogynists assume to think that women are 
quite too numerous and busy in the World’s Fair prelimt- 
naries. ‘This is all folly. Who should be interested in 
the World’s Fair, pray tell, if not the world’s fair? 














How can our progressive women manage to have 
|‘smoke talks’ at their clubs? Lacking these masculine 
| recreations, there must remaina fly in their amber for 
a little whiie yet. 
| No patriotic citizen will say anything about ‘Great 
| Cesar! fora year or two yet. ‘Christopher Columbus! 
/ig mouth-filling and patriotic, and should become the 
national expletive—that is, on the premise that invoca- 
tioas of this sort are not desecrative but compli- 


»mentary. 








We have reason to be thankful that the theatre 
season is about over when we regard the upright bows 
and floral garnitures on the hats of the period. Mounted 
upon the head of the girl of the period, one of these 
aspiring structures eclipses all before it; but never its 
wearer. The girl of the period is to clever to be out- 
shone. 





Not many brides of the season can expect to fare as 
wellin the matterof wedding presents as did the daugh- 
ter of Hugh McLaughlin, the Brooklyoboss. This much- 
remembered bride has had to have a fire and burglar- 
proof safe built under the sidewalk in frontof her new 
home, to accommodate the gifts «f friends and politi- 


| or pure malevolence? 


god inspired them, especially in the old torturous days 
of the turnkey. And when Adam’s sons and daughters 
pass into a condition of abnormal ugliness—as they now 
and then do—how are we to account for the state of 
affairs if we cannot attribute itto their having passed 
under some bad star? Especially, if we make morally 
certain that their diet has not included doughnuts nor 
heavy biscuits, and that they are quite innocent of 
tippling tea? 

And those mere harrowing times, when, in spite or 
rhyme or reason, ‘ail thinks go contrary’ with us. What 
causes that phenomenon? Before we know it we find 
ourselves saying, [ must have passed under an unluc ky 
star. One misfortune or vexation or failure will follow 
fast upon the heels of another, and so far from stopping 
when their victim is down they delight to dance upon his 
heart in flendish malignity. 

In one form or another our writers have recognized 
the fact that misfortunes never come singly. Longfellow 
seemed to be especially impressed with its truth, and 
the notion appears here and there in his writing, coming 
out with especial emphasis in his comparison of the 
gathering vultures with cumulative troubles: 

“When the first descends, the otkers 

Follow, follow, gathering flock-wise 

Round their victim, sick and wounded, 

First a shadow, then a sorrow, 

Till the air is dark with anguish.” 
This is a wretched doctrine, but lives there are, and 
epochs in lives, that exemplify it. 

And these crowding disasters sometimes descend upon 
a life that has heretofore been fortunate; not alone upon 
the proverbially unlucky. Something goes awry, or 
many things, apparently in concerted action. This hap- 
pens, too, where the train of adverse circumstances seem 
to be absolutely unconnected each with other, and can- 
not be made to stand in the relation of cause and effect. 
Every vulnerable point will seem to attract fate’s arrow. 
Health, happiness, prosperity—even friends whose vows 
had been the yea and amen of life—everything will seem 
to slip away, and where was fullness and content, will 
be the void, the pain, the striving against fate, 
faint and hopeless surrender to the inevitable. 

It is not the evilstar that does this; but what is it? 
| What adverse currents at times bear full upon these 
| poor little crafts What unknown and un- 
| friendly intelligence is directed to alittle mortal life, we 

query; and are the blows sent in chastisement, vengeance 
Powers of light presuppose antag- 
onistic powers of darkness; but we peer into Cimmerian 








or the 


| 


of ours? 


| clans, which came in to the amount of seven hundred and | blackness when we would define even the idea of a 


fifty thousand dollars. Duplicates not exchanged, 


A shadow of evil. 
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Rather we teach ourselves to find consolation in the 


= | 
belief that the rule under which we have our being isa 


just, even a loving one, and that whatever comes into 


the warp or woof of life is sent in high wisdom to work 


out a matchless and perfect pattern. There is the poor 
consolation, to such as care for it, of harking back to 
happier days, as well as the upspringing hope that the 
tempest and the whirlwind and the fire may 
be succeeded by the blessed calm. 

Peering into the why or the wherefore of the se up- 
heavals of fortune, or these epidemics of loss and disas- 
ter, is altogether futile. Not the stars, and not the 
witches nor the goblins nor hobgoblins nor vengeful 
curses, are responsible. Yet it does not seem to be acci- 
dent, or chance, or that makes life at 


pass by, to 


coincidence, 


run times all awry. The answer to the conundrum must | 


appear in some subsequent issue. For the present we 
nay just as well give it up, and set about bracing our- 
selves for evil days, if evil days get in the 
dawning. 

A definite religion, sacredly held and 
beyond doubt the best panacea 
troubles. There is something sublime in the fortitude 
and the resignation of those souls that see in every mis- 
fortune, as well as in 


way of 


lived up to, is 
possible 


every blessing, 
It matters very little how the waves may toss and rage 
if the vessel is anchored in port; aud to those who are 
rich in heavenly treasures the loss of earthly possessions 
is of slight account. If at one with the great Source 
of being, even the loss of earthly love or friendship may 
be borne,as it can never be borne by those who find their 
all in earthly love. 

On a less exalted plane, fortitude and philosophy are 
made to sustain the soul as best they can, 
is rife with the shafts of fate, or, 
we pass under an evil star. 
set ourselves to remedy; 
endured. 

More and more I come to believe—and consequently 
to harp upon—the idea of rotation. Morning, noon and 
night come into every day; every year has its seed-time 
and its harvest, and every life its draught from fate’s 
varied cup, sweet to-day, insipid to-morrow, next week 
the gall of bitterness. Yet this it is to 
to exist. 


as we put 
What can 
what can’t 


it, when 
be helped we can 


be cured—must be 


live, rather than 


No life is eo barren as to 


ries. 


hold po pleasant 
The most forlorn individual can say : 


memo- 


Not heaven itself upon the past has power; 

But what has been, has been, and I have had my hour. 
Nor need we look backward 
hours. Every midnight has known it will 
know & sunrise, and the Golden Age lies ever before us. 
Whatever may trouble us will not trouble us long. 

In one fashion or another we can keep up heart, and 
fare right on, whether the fates smile or frown. We 
can even philosophize over the situation, and wonder at 
the why and wherefore. But it is aggravating that 
we cannot geta look at the inside of the great complex 
machine, just long enough to see the wheels go ‘round. 


for all our light in dark 
a sunset; 


GreorGia ALLEN PECK. 





FLEETING SHOWS. 


WHILE HISTORY tS MAKING. 


To help make history—not the small, silent histories 
we allof us are making, which will be read by no other 
eyes than those of our sympathetic (and, as Charles 
Lamb says, our often ‘discouraged’ ) guardian angel, but 
the great history of epoch-shaping events—is perhaps 
the most distinguished and interesting thing that can 
happen to anybody. Not so distinguished, but hardly 
less interesting is it to listen to first-hand talk of their 
experiences who have helped to make history; and not 
uninteresting, finally, it is to talk with folk who have, so 
to speak, looked on while history was making, and who 
can say, of great times and happenings, at least quorwin 
pars minima fui. 

2° 

Needless to say that the present writer bas never helped 
to make history, except of the private, guardian-angel- 
discouraging kind. But experiences of the last two 
sorts alluded to have been often hers; hence the excuse 
for this screed. 

Pad 

As a child, first-hand stories of the Civil War had an 
endless fascination and interest for me. It was my 
privilege, never-to-be-forgotten, tobe shown as vividly 
as ina mirror a glimpse of Washington on the morning 
after Lincoln’s assassination; in the graphic, burning 
narrative of one who at dawn took up his station ata 
street-corner, a block or two from the house where 
Lincoln lay. The whole city—he said—was under such a 
strange and awful spell of silence that it might have 
been the dawn of the great last Dies Ire, with mankind 
crouching for sentence before its Judge. There was no 
sound of wheels nor traffic; no uplifting of any human 
voice ; footsteps moved with that faltering lightness they 
know in the chamber of the dead. At the long last there 
came a muffled tramp—tramp—tramp—every step of 
which seemed to tread down men’s hearts. Among its 


for earthly 
| 


the Father's hand. | whose cause he died; 


when the air | 


7 
| guardian soldiery, 


wrapped in the flag he, above | 
all men, had helped to save, Lincoln’s body was 
| borne along: and still that awful, lowering silence: 


no breath; no cry. 
voice, with a 
| 


And suddenly one voice—a man’s 
wail in it of wrenching agony, cried 
so loud and so clear that it seemed the cry rung out to 
| the confines of the world—‘‘Dead! Dead! And the 
| American flag around, him! God! God!” And with that 
cry, it seemed the city awoke from its frozen silence, 
and was vocal with the sound of one vast lament. 

| ° 7 

I heard at first hand, once, of the storming of Fort 
| Wagner, as it was seen—or rather, heard and guessed— 
|from the deck of the war-ship ‘Wyoming.’ It was a 
| terrible story of darkness and suspense and breathless- 
ness, of with tears pouring over their 
| blanched faces, standing by their useless guns— 


strong men 
useless 
| because to use them on the struggling mass of fighters, 
over there in the dark, would be to sweep down friend 
land foe alike. © night of black torment for men help- 
| less to lend their strength to their brothers’ need! Not 
until the story was told did they know the story of how 
the Bayard of our century, the knight!y lad ‘without 
| fear and without reproach,’ slept, guarded by those in 
for it was written of Robert Shaw 
| that they ‘had buried him with his niggers.’ 


I once heard, with reverence and with misty eyes, the 
story of General Grant's return from the last brief jour- 
ney he ever took from the cottage on Mount Macgregor. 
‘The General had a favorite walking-stick without which 


he never went abroad, even on his drives; 


and his walk 


ing-stick had its own place in the corner of his room; 


no hand but his own ever put it there or took it thence. 
Day after day the journey from his chair to that corner 
before he set forth, from the cornerto his chair after 
his return and the replacement of the stick in its own 
place, grew more difficult to the General's 
weary feet. And there came that day, at 

comirg in, he 


nerveless and 
last, when, on 
glanced toward the corner, stood fora 
, wWaveringly, a little quiver on the brave 
aud steadfast lips; 


moment, silently 


and then, with a gesture which was 
a wordless renunciation of tife and all its dear associa- 
tions, he opened his tremulous hand and let the old stick 
drop from it to the floor at his feet. It was but a few 
days later that he entered, with a soldier’s courage, that 
Valley of the journey through which 
said ‘‘Thy rod, Thy staff, they comfort me.” 


* 2 
*- 


shadowy David 


All the horrors of the Commune live, for me, In the 

her from the muz- 
She was at that time a child 
her father was a suspect, accused of Heaven 
lnows what impossible crime; it was not enough, in the 
mad-blood thirstiness of the hour, that he should expiate 
it; his wife and his maiden child were dragged with him 
from the house tothe courtyard; set up with the:r backs 
against a wall; a file of soldiers faced them, 
eled guns. 


story of one who saw them leering at 
zles of the Commune rifles. 
of twelve; 


with lev- 
And suddenly, on the street without, a barri- 
cade went down, and there were cries for help and cries of 
vengeance; and inspired by the hope of greater saturna- 
lia of 


slaughter the communists forgot the smaller 
murder and rushed to and through the = gates; 
and they were forgotten; and were saved. She 


says that it casts, for her, a light of hope and comfort 
over the history of all those who suffered the death all but 
whose tinal pang was meted out to her, to remember 
that she felt neither fear nor pain; a strange numb- 
ness, that was all; and a thrill of stranger curiosity, as 
sbe looked down the black throats of those guns, up 
which red death was the next moment to leap to meet 
her. What, next moment, would she see on death's yon 
Where, next moment, would she be? It was 
witheut terror she asked herself these things; and insane 
though she felt such a pang to be, it was with a pang of 
something terribly like disappointment that she realized 


these questions were not, for unknown years, for her to 
be snswered. 


side ? 


* 2 


- 

It was but the other day that I sat listening to one 
who, more perhaps than any other, has helped to make 
the history of the emancipation of American women 
from the thraldom of old limitations and old prejudices. 
She is in the falness of her saintly years, and it may be 
she will pass to the High Countries befor :, in this world, 
she has seen the desire of her heart. Yet her message 
was altogether and nobly one of kope; its text was, 
‘*When we look back on such by-gones, what may we 
not dare to dream the by-comes will be?” Out, ‘as it 
seemed, of nothingness, through, as it seemed, impene- 
trable hedges of opposition, had come the triumph of 
justice and of right. And all the old, brave, incredible 
sayings took new meaning, and meant new inspiration, 
as we listened to that tale that proved them true; and 
we cried with pagan Napoleon, ‘Time and I against any 
two!” And we believed, with Christian Gustavus Adol- 
phus, that ‘‘One on the side of God is a majority.” 

seal 

It is good to learn such lessons, from finding ourselves 

in the atmosphere of the time while history is making. 
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LITERATURE. 


BALZAC, 


A MEMOIR OF Horort DE Batzac. Compiled and Written by 
Katherine Prescott Wormeley. Boston: Roberts Brothers, 
1892. 

Balzac is a writer who is hardiy yet understood or ap- 
preciated, although his greatness is beyond dispute. 
Even his own countrymen do not seem to be quite aware 
of the splendid supremacy of his genius; and it is not to 
be expected that the world outside of France should be 
But if in time English 


find themselves capable 


more discerning. readers do not 
of something like a just under- 
standing of those matchless works of fiction which Bal- 
zac poured forth in apparently limitless profusion dur- 
ing the fitful fever of his too brief career, it will not be 
the fault of Miss Wormeley, whose adequate and sympa- 
thetic translations have placed them at last within their 
reach. Nowshe has added to the obligation which we 
all feel towards her by preparing an admirable account of 
Balzac’s life—by far the best, everything 
which has yet been given to the world. 


considered, 
It is issued in 
uniform style with her translations, and will undoubtedly 
be regarded by the growing number of persons who fol- 
low these trauslations as inseparable from them. 

Miss Wormeley is very modest in her own estimate of 
the value of the work; she would not think of asserting 
that it is a full or finel biography of one who has been 
much discussed, but who bas suffered from the 
the deprecia- 
with 
which other works dealing 


as much 
from 
Nor will it supply the place, 
students of French literature 
at greater length 
reer now fill. 


misunderstandings of his friends as 


tions of his enemies. 


with certain portions of Balzac’s ca- 
But this she has not attempted to do. She 
has simply compiled from the copious if somewhat un- 
satisfactory materials at her disposal a succinct and in- 
telligible memoir, interpreting circumstances and events 
with the friendly enthusiasm to be anticipated from her, 
and still without that blind adoration—aptly named by 
Macaulay the Lues Boswelliana—which so many biogra- 
phers are disposed to regard as a necessary equipment 
for their calling. Thus her book is not only well-writ- 


ten and entertaining, but fair and sensible. She takes 


neither the apologetic nor the condemnatory tone. It is 
her sole desire that we should behold the great French- 


lived’. 
for the 


msn ‘in his habit as he Every 


tact 


reader of her 


memoir willthank her discrimination 


and 
which she has used. 

Honoré de Balzac was in every way an extraordinary 
man. He was so extraordinary that he 
credited most unjustly with a deliberate eccentricity 
which was, in truth, utterly foreign to his nature. The 
true picture of him is that of a great soul struggling 


has often been 


against adverse ccnditions—and struggling, not with the 
sardonic self-consciousness of a Byronor a Heine, but 
with the unflinching heroism that characterized no one so 
much as himself, unless it be Walter Scott. Itis not alto- 
gether inappropriate to mention Scott and Balzac in the 
eame breath, wide as the difference between them as art- 
ists may be. It was under the harassing pressure of 
debt and often amid depressing surroundings that the 
masterpieces which each has bequeathed to humanity 
were composed. And there is also a parallel to be drawn 
from the wonderful industry and fertility of each. Per- 
haps Balzac was the greater artist—in these days of 
realism his claim to the honor will be almost universally 
admitted: and yet it is doubtful if Eagénie Grandet will 
live longerin the memory of men than Jeanie Deans. 
There is no need, however, to pursue the comparison. It 
is only with Balzac that we now have to do. 

It must be hard for any biographer of Baizac not to 
cherish feelings of dislike for those who misunderstood 
him so cruelly in the days of his youth and who did so 
much to hamper the true expression of his faculty. His 
father, like Goethe's, had little sympathy with his aims; 
but he never treated him unkindly, and seems in his ec- 
centric way to have been fondly attached to him. His 
mother, on the other hand, regarded it as her duty to keep 
her children under something like military discipline. In 
the account of Honoré's home life given by his sister, 
Madame Surville—the most precious of all the memorials 
concerning him—every apology is made for 
Mme. Balzac: but nothing can disguise the fact that she 
was hard, stern and severe, and that if she was capable 
of genuine maternal tenderness, she was wonderfully 
suceessful in concealing it. 


possible 


Thus Balzac was never cos- 
setted by one parent, as was Goethe, and all his impet- 
uous affection was poured out upon his sister Laure 
During his dreary childhood—he was sent away at seven 
to a school which was everything that it should not have 
been for the development of a sensitive nature—it is to 
her that he confides his hopes and aspirations. He al- 
ways had that well-nigh exaggerated idea of filial duty 
characteristic of the French; and, although he obviously 
felt that his mother was unjust to him, he carefully re- 
frained from expressing the feeling. But there is a note 


of pathos in his frequent petitions to Laure to put his 
conduct in the best light before those at home. And in one 
appeal to her the whole tragedy of his life is summed up. 
‘‘Laure, Laure!” he writes, ‘‘my two immense desires and 
my only ones—to be famous, to be loved—will they ever be 
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satisfied?” The things of which he had so little 
life, alas! have come to him now that he is dead 
Balzac had that confidence in himself—the fruit not of | 1 
vanity but of earnestness—which led him to Lew out his | i 
own path even in the face of the densest obstacles. He j 
was permitted at last to try to make his way in letters 


in his 


His kind and gentle mother insisted that his allowance “raiload stock-wrecking. 


should be so small that he might be finally starved 
surrender to the wishes of his family—truly a 
thought! Failure came first, naturally enough; 
a bad play, and did some tales which were merely ‘pot 
boilers’ and to which he never put his name. And then | « 
came the publishing enterprise which wrecked his whole | « 
career, 80 far as material prosperity was concerned. The | 
friend who had loaned him the money, and to save whom | 
he sold out at a ruinous sacrifice, made a 

good thing of the venture; but his friendship did not ex- 

tend to letting Balzac share his prosperity. 


into i! 
maternal | § 
he wrote |! 


afterwards 


Unfortunate- 


ly, too, the admirable Mme. Balzac was a creditor. 
Fancy the domestic ‘nagging’ that must have gone on | 


thereafter! 
The really vital feature in Balzac’s career as a novel- 

ist is the ceaseless aud untiring industry to which these 

misfortunes drove him. That must be our jmain consola 

tion in looking back at what he suffered. 

rob the world of what he did. It fills 

ment to contemplate the list of his published works—to 


| 
Nothing can 
one with amaze- | 
say nothing of the titles of novels which he had in mind 
to write. There was no affectation 
of ‘La Comédie Was indeed, a single 
aspect of that rich and varied show which Balzac failed 
to consider? In this comprehensiveness of his outlook 
upon life he stands beside Shakspere—and Shakspere 
only. Realism has taken such queer freaks now-a-days 
that it seems like injustice to Balzac to call him a realist. 
And yet, disdaining all hypocrisy and humbug, how he 
penetrated to the very pith and marrow of the life about 
him! How genuine, what flesh-and-blood creatures, his 
characters are! That death scene in ‘Le Pére Gorlot’—it 
, as an English critic bas well said, not chronicle but 
revelation. And what figure from the world of imagina- 
tion is more vivid than Cousin Pons? Even Colonel New- 
But to specify in 
not a mere note. 


in the inclusive name 


Humaine.’ there, 


come is not a more perfect portrait. 
Balzac’s 

And yet Bal ac’s contemporaries failed to appreciate 
after his death, 
ild speak of his ‘vigorous talent,’ and could 
smpare him w.th Dumas and Sue! We 


case is to write an essay, 


m. Even Sainte-Beuve, writing just 
actually 
know better inp 
generation will be 


these days, although perhaps a later 


enthusiasm than ourselves. The 
with all 


finer gifts 


capable of a 
pseudo-realists of the time neglect him 
his directness and veracity he exercises all the 
of the artistic imagination. The 
because they heard that 
sometimes improper, and have an idea that bis novels 
ought to be put under lock and key ont of respect to the 
Yoing Person. Such misconceptions seem almost too 
puerile to etate; but they unquestionably exist. 
Miss Wormeley’s book may do much to 
Let us at least hope so. 


purer 
because 


romanticists avoid him 


have he is disagreeable and 


Perhaps 
remove them. 


EDWARD FULLER. 
SYBIL KNOX. 


SYBIL KNOX; OR HOME AGAIN. By Edward E. Hale. New York 


Cassell Publishing Co. 

We may fancy otherwise, but deep down in our con- 
sciousness we know that men and 
dressed are more acceptable to the eye than those 
disdain attention to so trivial a matter. 
sit with books, anu the dainty garb of ‘Sybil 
first allures us; then we see the name of Dr. Hale and 
realize that the lady he presents is worth knowing for 
her mental qualities as well. 

A theory rapidly gaining ground is that all instruction | 
outside the earliest must and should come through fic- | 
tion. It is the sugar-coated pill, jthe medicine that is to | 
cure an unwilling patient. And since first narratives 
were current there have been exponents of thisidea. The 
illegories of the childhood of the world, the tales pre- 
pared for the children of households earliest | 
request for ‘a story’ written ortold has always afforded 
ipt medium for education as wellas pleasure, are both 
ommon evidence. The wise have learned that the truth 
hey wish to teach will be read, will more quickly find 
«rowing ground if put in the form of a novel and will 
reach a wider circle of influence than the spoken words 
of the preacher cr the elaborate treatises of the student. 
\nd this is especially true now that much of the stigma | 
attached to novel-reading has disappeared and whcn, in | 

riand, the class of the ‘poor rich’ who are also idle | 
has so largely increased. 

Our recent English visitor, the ‘lady of quality’ whose 
ieart is inthe temperance work, is an example of the | 
tumense influence for good one fortunately positioned in 

itward circumstances may possess. Itis such a type 
‘hat our author always is bringing to our notice in some 
form or other, with the further addition of an iliustra- 
ion that even those whose pathway seems the roughest 
are yet powerful to heip their still weaker brethren and | 
“so those whom Society would most unhesitatingly | 
piace in the list of the farthest removed from need. He| 
'S an intense democrat, a believer in the People who can 


women tastefully 
who 


Even the same 


Knox’ 





whose 





aid of the loving Father of All. 


pied by the one whose brilliancy 


to be the first one to tell to Papa the latest news of what 
has happened during his 


wisely guided and provided with good examples, will 
become the boy who thoughtlessly tells his employers’ 
|affairs, as does the foolish Edwards boy here, or the 


| girl who makes her friends life unhappy by the careless 
repetition of ill-considered speeches; later in years these 
develop 
approach is dreaded like a pestilence. 


| before a small company of students, 


| perfect specitens were to be obtained in a bank-parlor 


| plainly one 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


~—an’ they will—work out their own salvation, with the 
Wealth is but an extra- 


} 
is of value only as an | 


ieous advantage or disadvantage, 


nstrument rightly used, and capable of the utmost in- 
ury if the guiding hand be faithless or ignorant. 

The two focal points of the book are gossip and | 
It is acurions trait of human | 
iature that leads the possessor of a bit of (unmerchant- 
able) information to proudly proclaim it to others who 
nay thus learn how importanta position in life is accu- 
of wit, or the confid- 
has given these opportunities 
The child who is eager 


nee of those concerned, 


of observation and knowledge. 


absence from home, if not 


into the man or woman busybody whose 





One of the best known of the Cambridge literati said, 
that women by no 
means had the monopoly of gossip, and that the most 
hen the banker and his friends were warm- 
ing their feet close to the fender. But there are degrees 
When Mrs. listens to Jane, 
and so is able to start young Edwards in the right path 
again, 


‘after hours’ w 





and differences Carrigan 


there is no feeling save of serious gladness that 


thence good could be wrought. So, too, 


tening to gossip—the inconsiderate speech, some based | 


on based on fact, some on hearsay, some on susp!cion 


but none of it available in a law-court—is able to frus- 


! 
|cism; 
| dlesome disposition make him more or less of a trial both 


a 
bird-society and a 


inot afraid of 


Coudert by lis- | 


(Side Lt ac pla li. 
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oneis the robin, whose inquisitiveness and med- 
to birds and humans; and the other is that irrepressible 
chatterer— vulgar, quarrelsome ‘cocky;’ the ‘Arry’ of 
nuisance generally— the English 
sparrow. 

There are descriptive passages which are quite as 
good as the narration of the manners and customs of the 
different bird-families. In one of her excursions, the 
author took the dry bed of a brook as a convenient road 
up a heavily-wooded mountain side. She says— 

A mysterious reluctance to penetrating the heart of the moun. 
tain by this unknown and strangely hewn path stole over me. I 
felt like an intruder. Who could tell what the next turn might 
reveal? Ona fallen trunk that barred my way I seated myself to 
rest. The silence was oppressive; not a bird called, nota squir- 
rel chattered, not an insect hummed. The whole forest was one 
vast, deep, overwhelming solitude. I felt my slightest rustle an 
impertinence ; I could not utter a sound; surely the spirit of thewood 
was near! A strange excitement, almost amounting to terror, 
possessed me. I turned and fled—that is to say, crept—down my 
steep and winding stair, back to the bars where 1 had taken 
leave of civilization (in the shape of one farmhouse.) 

The parenthesis at the close is an indication of that 
good-humored tone—for it is genial rather than witty— 
which is one of the charms of the author’s style. She is 
she has an honest 
hatred of that Philistinism which makes country roads 
‘tidy’ at the expense of their beauty, and though she 
chronicles many a disappointment, her enthusiasm js as 
keen when her only reward was ‘the rapture of pursuing’ 
as when she reached a more definite end. 


poetical quotations; 


The twitter of birds under a city window is a sugges- 
tion of the opportune season of the year for the publica- 
tion of such a book of bird-studies as ‘Little Brothers 
of the Air,’ and the scientific names in the contents, to- 
gether with the index at the end, will be aids to anyone 





trate the evil schemes of ths wreckers of honest men’s 
work. ‘The key to the whole question seems to be in the 
suggestion that idle talk and scandal-mongering cannot 
A new crop must be 
sown of such strong seed that the weeds necessarily lan- 
guish and die. 

The story of the railroad, so simply and admirably 
worked out in all its details, is an education to many a 
lamb that, alas! now that the wool has been lost, 
it was robbery, whatever fine words may have been used 
To anyone who has had to do with the un- 


be overcome by ordinary methods. 


as a gloss. 


earthicg of a similar scheme, it is an agreeable reminder | 
how unexpected evidence appears as if by magic anda | 


forlorn hope ends in victory. 
What an admirable man 

Needham! Such 

Once in a while an Andrew appears just to let us 


is shown us in Governor 
men are in demand; 
know 
the possibilities. One hopes against hope that Needham 
is a portrait or a sketch from life. 

{t is aquestion how many young Americans, 
style she describes to Judge Kendrick, Mrs. Knox actually 
' Very few such anomalies it would seem 
to a casual observer were to be seen here; girls who are 
deep in the of Society and Newport, and in 
Boston ‘fads’, yet vote ‘for the school-committee.’ Would 
an examination of the voting lists show ten fingers full? 

So cheery, bright, hopful, helpful a book; yet one 
lays it down with a regret—it is so short! There are 
only three hundred and twenty-one page3 


met in Rome. 


waters 


Marit A. MOLINEUX. 


LITTLE BROTHERS OF THE AIR. 


LITTLE BROTHERS OF THE AIk. By Olive Thorne Miller. Bos 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Company. 


“Speech is often barren; but silence does not neces- 
sarily brood over a full nest.” That quotation, staring 
frow a daily calendar, seems particularly appropriate as 
a text forany review of Miss Miller’s series of sympa- 


| thetic investigations of the private life of New England 


Some of these little essays have delighted the 
readers of the Atlantic Monthly and a few other periodi- 
cals: but it is only as they are seen together that the 
reader comprehends how much time, patience and perse- 
verarnce must have gone to these careful studies of bird- | 


birds. 


| life. 


If the book were not—as it is— all aglow with enthu- 
siasm, an eager interest in the subject would be inferred 
from the very nature of the case. One does not go forth 


at half-past four in the mornipg, nor go afield on rainy | 
days, nor sit motionless— with a Spartan-like disregard | 


of mosquitoes, sun, snakes and spiders— think of it, all 
ve women, is no less deadly than— 
‘ than a mouse—unless there is a powerful impelling 
Absolute quiet, both of voice and gesture, is | 
requisite to bird-acquain‘ ance; 
unobtrusive costume. The author describes 
and her friend set out to make ‘*‘a June round of calls’ 
in ‘our dull green woods dress, with leaves on our hats 
to convey the impression that we were mere perambulat- 
ing shrubs, with opera-g’asses instead of cards, and | 
camp-stools in place of a carriage, as though we had been 

in regulation array. Away we went, the big dog prancing 
ahead with the camp-stool of his mistress”— a dog, by 
| the w ‘ay, whose inady ertant sneeze put a tanager family | 
to flight one day at a particularly critical moment. 

Two birds alone seemed singled out for adverse criti- 


to whom a spider 
well, 
eause. 


realizes | 


. | two happy couples double the b.iss! 
where are they? le 


of the | 


another is an 
how she) 


who may be tempted to follow itn the autho r’s footsteps 
|—happy whoever may share her success as an observer or 
a recorder of the observations! 





SOME CHILDREN OF 
By R. 


ADAM, 


SOME CHILDREN OF ADAM. M. Manly. 


New York: 
ington Company. 


W orth. 


Realism has the practical ascendancy just now, and 
most of the younger writers strive to reach the standard 
of the leaders—w.th the usual success. ‘Some Children 
of Adam’ belongs perhaps in midstream rather than along 
While frank y cynical, there is yet a vein 
of hope and faith that ‘g.od will be the final goal of ill,’ 


} 
,; and thence, the conventional cluse will a imairiage 


| either shore. 


> yea, 
All the charac‘erg 
especially Uncle Plato, 
wed in real life would be confined to the grounds of a 
, private a: ylum and not allowed to roam the world, inno- 
| cently stir.ing up what reeded quiet. The two heroines 
are not unen. aging, and one feels sorry they have to put 
up with such mediocre husbands. 

In reading, one wonders wheth-r 
or woman. 


eto some extent caricatures, 


' 


the auth r ‘s man 
At first the decision is that only a woman 
could make such statements as that, ‘‘man being more 
immoral than womar, bis immorality is less represensi- 
ble”; or represent the dying villain as saying, “I never 
objected to gcod peopie. IL never saw any.” And then 
on turning @ page one is sure it is a man; for seldom do 
womea get beneath the surface of such a ckaracter as 
Achille Renaud. Yet the men in the story are all go very 
confident in asserting they understacd ‘the female char- 
acter’ in all its stracture and learn by dire experience 
| that the’r knowleCge was but superficial. Would a man 
| have the heart to put his co1 rades ir such foolish posi- 
| tions as are here shown? 

| A famous philanthropist of Boston once privately 
‘remarked that to keep a menagerie was the fashion in 
| Boston ; Mrs. Westmeath is a New Yorker, hence we 
| must conclud: the foible to be not provincial. 

Every page of this story breathes the b' tterest sar- 
|casm. ‘There is undoubted power coupled with a frank- 
| ness of expression that makes the sensitive wince, The 
| book would be better without the illustrations that savor 
| too much of the cheap sensational; the frontispiece alone 
| having apy artistic excuse. 
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NEW EBOOKS. 


| 
CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. By Charles Kehdall Adams, LL. D 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. Boston: For Sale by W.B. 
| Clarke & Co. Price, $1.00. : 
By Anna Laurens Dawes. 

boston: For Sale by W. Bb. 


CHARLES SUMNER. 
| Mead & Ov. 
$1.00. 


| LOVE FOR AN Hour 18 LOVE FOREVER. Ry Amelia EK. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. Boston: For Sale 
Lauriat. Price, $1.25. 


By A HIMALAYAN LAKE. 
} sell Pub. Co. Boston: 
| 50c. 


New York: 


Dodd 
Jarke & Co. ‘ 


Price, 


Barr. 
by Estes & 


By An Idle Exile. New York: Cas- 
For Sale by Kstes & Lauriat. Price, 


IN A STEAMER CHAIR: AND OTHER SHIPBOARD SrToRIEs. B 
| Robert Barr. New York: Cassell Pub. Co. Boston: For Sale 
by DeWolfe,Fiske & Co. Price, 50c. 


| A DAUGHTER OF THE SOUTH. 
York: Cassell Pub. Co. 
Co. Price, $1.00. 


| ENGLISH PHARISEES AND FRENCH CROCODILES. 
New York: Cassell Pub. Co. Boston: For 
Brown & Co. Price, $1.50. 


| FELIX LANZBERG’S EXPIATION. By Ossi 
by Else L. Lathrop. New York: 
4 Boston: For Sale by Vamrell & Upham. 


By Mrs. 


Burton Harrison. New 
Boston: 


For Sale by W. B. Clarke & 





Sale by Little, 


Schubin. Translated 
orthington Company. 





By Max O’Rell. 
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FRANKLIN MOREY, 
Real Estate and Investments 


927 SEVENTEENTH ST., DENVER, COL. 


DENVER, - - 


FOR SALE 


|4000 Acres 21-2 Miles of Cheyenne Gy, 


WYOMING, ALL FENCED, $120,000. 
REFERENCES: 
DENVER NATIONAL BANK, 
DENVER LOAN AND TRUST CO. 


Correspondence solicited. 





ON A ROSE PRESSED IN A BOOK. 


BY LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 


I win the summer back again 

At touch of this dead rose.— 

© lavish joy! O tender pain! 

The very June wind blows, 

And thrills me with the old refrain 
Whose music my heart knows: 

I win the summer back again 

At touch of this dead rose. 


Ah, lost is all the summer’s gain, 
And lost my heart’s repose; 
And was it tears or was it rain 
That wept the*season’s close? 
The winter suns}they coldly wane ; 
White fall the winter snows: 
But Love and Summer come again 
At touch of this dead rose. 
Century. 
DOINGS OF THE SOCIETIES. 
BOSTON SCIENTIFIC SOCIETY. 

At the 246th corporate meeting of the Boston Scien- 
tifle Society, held at its rooms, No. 419 Washington 
Street, on Tuesday evening, the principal topic was a 
discussion of the changes of level of the Eastern United 
States during the Quarternary Era, the speaker being Mr. 
Warren Upham of the U.S. Geological Survey. The 
paper was concise and logical and of local interest, 
since it treated of the country about Boston, and was 
given in clear, plain English, without the interpolation of 
technical terms. 

Some maps, illustrating the geology of the United 
States, were first presented, one of which showed the 
southern limit of the glacial drift, a line which rans 
from Puget’s Sound through St. Louis, Cincinnati, Nan- 
tucket and into the ocean; and another being the Coast 
Survey soundings in the district of New York Bay, 
which gave evidence of the submerged channel of the 
Hudson River. This, it is claimed, is important evidence 
in the story of the rise and fall of the country, being a 
relic of times when the river flowed through a channel 
which from subsidence now lies far below the surface of 
the sea. This channel is about 80 miles in length, about 
one mile in breadth and from 30 to 90 feet deep, and it 
terminates in a submerged flord of great height and great 
depth, which the soundings show to be about 25 miles in 
length and 3in width. ‘The level of the banks of this 
flord lie at the depth of 600 feet below sea level, and the 
almost perpendicular walls have a maximum height of 
about 2200 feet. It is therefore reasonable to suppose 
that the Hudson River once flowed through a country 
which was 2800 feet higher than the level of the present 
land. 

Having thus discussed the maps, the speaker went on 
to the consideration of the Quaternary Era and drew the 
lines of its relations to the Tertiary which preceded it. 
The Periods of the Quaternary were named anda short 
reference made toeach. It is generally conceded that 
previous to the present condition of the surface there 
existed two glacial periods with a very long interval 
(interglacial) between them; while the time during 
which the second ice sheet was melting, inasmuch as the 
story which it tells has not been effaced by forces of 
greater action than erosion, presents to us such continu- 
ous and important evidences of what has occurred, that, 
although possibly only a partof the second glacial epoch, 


it merits some distinction and has been generally given | 


the courtesy of a separate name. 
plain Period. 

Men were probably in existence during the carlier 
giacial period, this being shown by implements found in 
the state of New Jersey, but it is not thought that they 
lived during the Tertiary Era. 

The changes in level of the earth’s surface have been 
greater during the Quaternary and have been more wide- 


Itis called the Cham- 
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ly distributed than in any other epoch. At the close of 
| the Tertiary, the mountain-building forces, which, Mr. 
Upham could not discuss in this connection on account 
of lack of time, had, he thought, left the land ata high 
jlevel. The great altitude, in connection with the humid 
atmosphere, caused snow during the greater part of the 
year, which being compacted into ice and glaciers, pro- 
duced a depression of the land simply by the enormous 
| weight. It is estimated that the ice sheet over New 
England was about two miles deep. The land was sunk, 
|} it is judged, to about the level, in the Boston district, 
| that it is now; this fact being established by the occur- 
rence of marine shells in the lenticular hills of Boston 
harbor, Chelsea, and the immediate vicinity. 
During the Interglacial Period, which was of long 
| duration, itis thought that the conditions of level and 
| of climate were not widely different from those now ex- 
| isting in this district. ‘The ice had melted, the level of 
the land was about the same as now; and towards the 
close of the period another system of mountain-building 
| ensued, which again lifted the land to great height; and 
from this cause the second glacial period was the result. 
Mr. Upham considered that the Hudson River Channel 
and flord, as described, belong to this rather than to the 
first ice age. The weight of theice onthe plastic sur- 
face of the earth again causeda subsidence of New 
England, and once more theice melted and then the 
Champlain Period began. 

Durfng this period, there is reason to believe, the land 
in this district was submerged toa small depth, a fact 
determined in part by the wave-marks upon the neigh- 
boring hills. These do not occur above the height of 
about twenty feet, and the submergence is thought to be 
established at this figure. Another evidence of this fact 
exists in the clay-beds which abound in the vicinity of 
Bostun. This clay was deposited in still water of 
moderate depth, and the present level of the surface of 
the clay, being two or three feet above that of the 
sea, bears testimony which also points toa slight sub- 
mergence of the coast. On the coast of Maine, the 
depth of water over the present shore was from 150 to 
250 feet at this time, while farther north, in the vicinity 
of Montreal, marine fossils show it to have been about 
500 feet. 

.. Slight elevation and again a slight depression have 
ensued in recent time, the latter being shown by peat 
beds, and more strikingly by the stumps of trecs, now 
submerged at Rye Beach. These, which Mr. Upham 
has seen at the time of a great storm, are closely 
arranged, precisely as they naturally are in a forest. 

At the present time, there is evidence of a slight rise, 
which is fortunate, since the level of the Back Bay and 
other new districts is but little above high tide. 

This paper called for quite a little discussion from the 
members of the Society, and a vote of thanks was 
tendered to Mr. Upham for his interesting lecture. 

Mr. E. E. Norton presented a communication from 
Mr. D. T. Kendrick of Providence. Mr. Kendrick, 
having by accident stumbled upon the common phenome- 
non of the so-called phosphorescent light of decayed 
fish, was tempted to make an experiment in photog- 
raphy. He cut from that part of the fish which was 
most luminous a strip about five inches long by one in 
width. This he put at the bottom of a box, placing over 
it at a distance of four inches an old and rather dense 
negative, in contact with an Allen & Rowell plate, sensi- 
tometer 40. After an exposure of about thirteen hours, 
Mr. Kendrick developed the plate and found as a result 
a good glass transparency. This curious experiment in 
photography seems to be novel and of considerable in- 
terest. 

At the next meeting of the Society, Mr. J. L. Logan 
will discuss the growth and uses of the Mahogany tree. 


The American Branch of the Society for Psychical 
Research holds a meeting next Tuesday evening at the 
rooms of the Boston Society of Natural History, corner 
of Berkeley and Boyiston streets. Professor {William 
James will preside, and there is to be a report of experi- 
ments in thought transference, and a paper by F. W. H. 
Myers will be read by Secretary Hodgson on the indica- 
tions thatthe phantasms of the dead have a continued 
knowledge of matters on this earth. Admittance to the 
meeting of this Society is by ticket, which can be ob- 
tained of members or on application to the Secretary, 
Mr. Richard Hodgson, 5 Boylston Place. 

The Boston Camera Club opens an exhibition— its 
fifth annual—in the gallery of the Boston Art Club on 
Monday, to continue through the week. Among those 
who join in this exhibition are the Photographic Society 
| of Philadelphia and the Society of Amateur Photograph- 
ers of New York. There are more than a hundred ex- 
| hibitors, with approximately six hundred frames, and 
the catalogue will contain the names of all the most 
| Prominent artists in photogrrphy not only in America 
but in the whole world. The English photographers’ 
collection will be a notable one. Decisions and awards 
are to be made by a committee of well known artists, 
the medals are from a design by Ipsen, and the diploma 
is the result of a competition among the amateur pho- 


tographic societies and is said to be very beautiful and 
most effective. 
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The last lecture in the Old South course on Qualifica- 
tions for Citizenship, under the auspices of the Massa- 
chusetts Society for Promoting Good Citizenship, will be 
delivered on Monday evening. Mr. George W. Cable, tte 
distinguished Southern novelist, will speak on the Pro- 
blem of Negro Suffrage. Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge's lec- 
ture on the Question of Immigration is given in full on 
page 3 of this number. 

The Society of Arts held a meeting at the Institute of 
Technology last evening, at which Professor C. H. 
Livermore, of the Institute, read a paper on Primitive 
Customs and Ceremonies of Marriage. 


THE DRAMATIC WEEK. 

The dramatic week has brought us no novelties. At 
the Globe Theatre, ‘Wang,’ the fantastic and picturesque, 
has played a return engagement to audiences whose 
numbers and enthusiasm have testified to the unshaken 
hold of the merry and tuneful operetta upon public 
At the Bowdoin Square Theatre, ‘Held By the 
Enemy,’ most stirring and most touching of American 
war-plays, has had a brief revival. ‘Dr. Bill’ has paida 
week’s visit to the Grand Opera House; the ‘Hole in the 
Ground,’ has filled the Howard Atheneum with laughter 
and good hamor. 

For the rest, the story of the week has been that of 
At the Tremont Theatre, ‘The 
Middleman,’ with Mr. Willard’s noble impersonation of 
Silas Blenkarn, has borne irrefutable testimony to the 
popularity of high dramatic art, even in its seeming 
decadence. Atthe Boston Museum, Jerome’s quaiatly 
droll and sweetly human little comedy, ‘The Councilor’s 
Wife,’ has given wholesome amusement to lovers of 
dainty comedy. The Museum stock company has given 
us no better acting, this year, than in this pretty play; 
and we must give rank, among memorable Museum im- 
personations, that of the oily and too-explanatory Coun- 
cilor by Mr. Barron; of his big-hearted, breezy, Bohem- 
ian wife, by Miss Clarke; of the cynical journalist, 
Travers, by Mr. Davenport: and of that deliciously 
Dickers-y, lachrymose, pink-nosed Niobe, Mrs. 
Wheedles, by Miss Addison. 

At the Hollis St. Theatre, ‘Miss Helyett,’ Gallic, risqué 
and unique, has attracted agreeably shocked throngs of 
spectators. At the Columbia Theatre, ‘Gloriana’ and 
‘Frederic Lemaitre’ have offered dramatic fare to meet 
all tastes. Nothing more pungantly, compellingly funny 
than Mr. Henley’s presentation of the volcanic LZvitoff 
has been seen this season on a Boston stage: and Mr. 
Fitch’s beautifu! and poetic little play keeps its delicate 
charm through many seeings. 

At the Boston Theatre, ‘The Country Circus’ departs 
to-night amid the lamentation of all those to whom saw- 
dust sights and sounds are dear. At the Park Theatre, 
Mr. Burgess closes one of the most remarkable engage- 
ments in Boston dramatic history. He has contributed 
much harmléss pleasure to our year’s theatric history; 
and the city which has learned to claim Aunt Abby asa 
proudand permanent possession will always have a wel- 
come for her impersonator. 


favor. 


successful repetitions. 





Among the events of the day may be placed, without 
exaggerating the importance of its happening, the ap- 
pearance of The Knight Errant, further described as a 
Quarterly Review of the Liberal Arts, and as a Magazine 
of Appreciation. It is altogether a delightful, 
reactionary enterprise, its imitations are charming— 
for they are material, not intellectual—and |jits slow 
process of production, once a quarter, is in calm and 
refreshing contrast with the hurried, hustling methods 
of to-day in publication. 





Eight years ago The Critic, (New York), published a 
list of ‘Forty Immortals,’ named by the suffrages of its 
readers. Of these, fourteen have since died. The longev 
ity of this band of men-of-letters, theologians and 
scientific investigators, as shown in the following list, is 
rather remarkable. The first to die was Richard Grant 
White, 5 April, 1885, aged 63 years and 11 months; the 
next in order being Edwin P. Whipple, 16 June, 1886, 
aged 67 years and 3 months; Henry Ward Beecher, 8 
March, 1887, aged 73 years and 9 months; John G. Saxe, 
31 March, 1887, aged 70 years and 10 months; Marx 
Hopkins, 17 June, 1887, aged 85 years and 4 months; Asa 
Gray, 30 Jan., 1888, aged 77 years and 2 months; A. 
Bronson Alcott, 4 March, 1888, aged 88 years and 3 
months; James Freeman Clarke, 8 June, 1888, aged 78 
years and 2 months; Theodore D. Woolsey, 1 July, 1889, 
aged 87 years and 8 months; George Bancroft, 17 Jan., 
1891, aged 90 years and 3 months; Alexander Winchell, 
19 Feb., 1891, aged 66 years and 2 months; James Ras- 
sell Lowell, 12 Aug., 1891, aged 72 years and 6 months; 
Noah Porter, 3 March, 1892, aged 80 years and 2 
moaths; and Walt Whitman, 26 March, 1892, aged 72 
years and 10 months. One of these deceased ‘Immortals’ 


was upwards of 90 years of age, four were between 90 
and 80, six between 8) and 70, and three between 70 and 
60, the average age of the fourteen being near 76 years 
and 9 months. 

























































































































THE SOUL’S RIDE. The acceptance for publication in the Boys’ Own Paper, 
senaherinescannsnain London, of Mr. George B. Perry’s story, ‘On Board the 

BY LILLA CABOT PERRY. Boadicea; or, the Voyage of an Atlantic Freighter,’ is 
complimentary and encouraging to Boston authorship. 

‘*Horseman, springing from the dark, The manuscript entered into competion with the work of 
Horseman, flying wild and free, some of the most popular of English writers for youth, 


and was accepted upon its merits. Although he had 
writen several books, of which ‘Uncle Peter’s Trust, 
Whither speedest far from me?” ublished by the Harpers, is the best known, Mr. Perry 
had not acquired the strictly national reputation to rec- 
ommend him that English publishers generally ask. 


Tell me what shall be thy road, 


‘*From the dark into the light, 


From the small unto the great, Most of the scenes and action are on shipboard, and the 
From the valleys dark, I ride story as a whole belongs to the department made popu- 


O’er the hills to conquer fate!” lar by Clark Russell. 
Che May number of the Arena closes its fifth volume. 


ha + : 8 acazvine 
In the two years anda half of the life of this magazine 


‘‘Take me with thee, horseman mine! 
Let me madly ride with thee!” it has made and now holdsa characteristic place in 


As he turned I met his eyes,— periodical literature. In many lines of thought itis in 
My own soul looked back at me! be = ; ae other monthly, daring much and _——e 
, “vor by its boldness. It is hospitable to fresh and 
Atlantic. | Vigorous thinkers and is not frightened at novelties 
— threaten conservative ideas. ” The list of — 
‘AZINE AN > WoT utors to the May number include Emil Blam, Rev. Mino 
MAGAZINE AND BOOK NOTES. es Savage, Samuel Leland fon Solomon Schindler, 
Mr Scudder should be congratulated on his success Vane Bixby, Frances E. Willard, Eva ae 
in obtaining for The Atlantic (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin | 4. M Elle W —e A. Hartt, M. D., Wm. D. aan ‘ 
& Co.) the brilliant correspondence of Ralph Waldo | ie heeler Wilcox and Hamlin Garland. 
Emerson and Thoreau, which occupies the first place in | There is a strong Boston contingent in Scribner's 
the issue for the month of May. The letters are edited | Magazine for May Robert Grant brings his society 
bv Mr. F. B. Sanborn of Concord, and they give char- | "0Vv« lette near its ending; Prof. N. S. Shaler has a paper 
acteristic glimpses of the life, physical, mental, and | ®@ttled ‘Seaand Land’ in which he makes geology &8 
spiritual, of the two friends. A fit companion-piece to delightful as only he can make it; and in Mr. Clarke’s 
these letters is the Roman Journals of Severn, the friend discussion of rapid transit in cities the problem with 
of Keats, which give quite a thrilling picture of the | Which Boston is struggling is set forth clearly both in 
fall * Papal Rome. These papers are edited by Wil- the text andin Mr. Childe Hassam’s fine drawings. 
liam Sharp. Inthe May number, two unsigned articles — } e . , , , wi { 
will attract attention for their cleverness, the first being Te Lccig lt peadien’ I he Century begins in ; May with Ne 
‘A Plea for Seriousness,’ the second ‘The Slaying of the begin in thi prec wl snveress. 1 hree important oop f 
Gerrymander,’ a keon thrast at this potidieal monster. sate iis number, namely Senor ( astelar ~ Li eo 
pher Columbus’; ‘The Chosen Valley,’ a novel of 
The May number of the Forum is noteworthy be- | Western life by Mary Hallock Foote; and the series of 
cause of the unusual variety of its contents. It has a | @!ticles describing ‘the architectural features of the 
general discussion of the late silver craze and the present World’s Fair. lhe May Century, in addition to the 
langer, by Hon. Michael D. Harter, of Ohio, who writes | Serials now running, contains complete stories by 
on ‘The Blight of our Commerce,’ and by Senator Vilas, | Thomas Nelson Page and Wolcott Balestier, and a 
of Wisconsin; and Mr. J. C. Hemphill, editor of the |®8Morous skit by Harry Stillwell Edwards, author of 
Charleston News and Courier, offers, apropos of this |* Wo Runaways.’ 
timely subject, a suggestive paper on ‘The Loss of So . re) , T sci 
ernfStatesmanship.’ Other mettgles are by S.C. T. Todd, , ee 2 Ahr gee tae nage lx ger . i 
solicitor of the Standard Oil Trust, President Dwight of “m9 r onthly is well advanced in preparation, and ba : 
Yale University, Carroll D. Wright, Bish p Potter, Ed nh congener ln the course of the coming summer. . 
ward Atkinson, Anton Seidl, and other people who on ire contents of t 1e fol ty volumes will be entered 0th 
scmneillitiaas tex Gaal dak tesa Seni in ater Vy author and by subject in one alphabetical list, and 
; the Index will have all the most approved features of the 
Good housekeeping for, May, (Springfield Clark W. | latest magazine indexes, besides some novel ones. ‘The 
Bryan & Co.) tells the story of ‘The Angel of Elbow |compiler is Mr. Frederick A. Fernald, of the editorial 
Bend,’ and has the usual variety of helpful things for the | Staff of the Monthly. 
ousekeeper, looking toward the betterment of home 


have 


a fe, not only at the table, bat in the sitting-room, and School and College for April (Boston : Ginn & Co.) 
a sleeping-room, and even in the life outside the walls of cor talos the second of the ‘Talks on Teaching Latin, by 
E the dwelling place Amone iain saikinahine faa nadh Mr. William C. Collar, Head Master of the Roxbury Latin 
4 1 ding | ce. Among other articles is quite a School, together with papers hy Professor Levermors of 


1orough treatment of the servant question, the writer of 


. P : . the Institute of Tech ey iss ‘ring F the C - 
which seems to regard the mistress as being sometimes ue I ite of Tect:nology, Miss Deering of the Cam 


at fault. bridge High School, and other widely known educators. 
The complete novel in Lippincott’s Magazine for May The April number of American Gardening (New York : 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co.,) ‘The Golden | The Rural Pub. Co.) is a very full and very finely illus- 


Fleece’ is by Julian Hawthorne, who conducts his read- | ‘tated number. An article by James Shepard on the 
ers to the Pacific slope and the borders of the desert. Lt | oral beauties of our bogs and ponds is of , especial 
s a curious medley of the modern and the a itique, of the | terest. 
wierd and the practical, of civilized manners, wild ad- 
entures, Aztec hidden treasures, and legends of super- 
stitions of long ago. In the Journalistic Series, W. J. C. 
Meighan recounts the exploits and trials of the Travelling 
rrespondent, There are short stories by Emma B.Kauf- 
man and Frederic M. Bird, the latter liberally illustrated. 


The opening paper in The American Angler for April, 
‘Deep Sea Fishing in the Tropics,’ by Nicholas Pike, 
contains illustrations of several new species of fish, which 
will doubtless attract the attention and interest, not only 
of fishermen, but of scientists. A number of articles 
The poutry Of the wasiber is by Lowise Chandler Moclton, on — al png cts aaa er we Bays a The oc 
Anne Reeve Aldrich, William H. Hayne, C. W. Coleman, |inrec clicmtage among anglers aad lovers of natural 
and M. F. W. J sr aha entage among anglers and lovers of n { 


The May issue of the Cosmopolitan is noteworthy on 
riginal works ef art and all by the best a ‘ Tr Of | Fenella.’ The striking thing connected with this story 
has seer tain a hat od 4 — eh Bee ope os - ‘ ue + |is that it is from the pens of twenty-four popular authors. 
i higher class of illustration ‘aoe somes of Walter The first chapter was written by Hieien Mathers, the 
Crane. ta Mailed dencdahod a M. Chase, E W K = authors of ‘Coming Thro’ the Rye’ and other favorite 
xe, F Sate: Ce Glee ~ cg agit 1 rd | n° vels, and then it was passed on to the statesman and 
distinguish the issue alone , etc., are enough to | novelist, Justin McCarthy, M. P., who read it, wrote the 

—_ - , isecond chapter, and in turn passed it on. So it went 

Jacob A. Riis, the author of ‘How the Other Half |like a snow-ball, growing larger as it rolled, until it 
Lives,’ in his article on ‘The Children of the Poor,’ in the |reached Mr. F. Anstey, the author of ‘Vice, Versa,’ 
May Scribner, describes a unique exercise which has been | Who pulled the tangled threads together and brought the 
instituted in the twenty-one industrial scbools scattered | Story te a propitious close. There was no consultation 
through the tenement districts of New York City. It is | #mong the authors, and each and all were equally igno- 
called ‘Saluting the Flag,’ and originated with Colonel | rant as to the @velopments of the plot. 
teres oe pr soaps Ma a ee a eonper One of the attractions of that popular monthly, Ar- 
the childre n of foreigners “Viccaak’ iF ily ste cde | thur's New Home rp eons FS aiaapen 1 pad The Arthar 
his ee B Cay Cxercise | Pub. Co.) is a serial story by Walter Blackburn Harte, 
which every morning sees the flag carried to the princi- | entitied ‘A Modern Sophister.’ 
al’s desk, and all the little ones rising at the stroke of | : 
the bell to say, with one voice: ‘We turn to our flag as | Longmans, Green & Co. will publish at once ‘Marah,’ 
the suflower turns to the sun! We give our heads and | the volume of poems by the author of Lucile, on which 
earts to our country! One country, one language, one | Lord Lytton was engaged at the time of bisdeath. Each 
flag. ‘ pvem is complete in itself, but they are so arranged as 


T ; : . : ito form a consecutive whole. 
rhe next issue in the popular Riverside Paper Series | 


The Cassell Publishing Company offers the public 








will be ‘The Master of the Magicians,’ the striking Baby- | An article of especial value to teachers in the May 

$ : P 9 > ‘ 1 r 44 ic j ; . 

nian story written in collaboration by Mrs. Elizabeth | number of the Atlantic Monthly is by James J. Green- 

Stuart Phelps Ward and Mr. Herbert D. Ward. |ough of Cambridge, a inmost successful teacher in one of 
{ 


the most famous of the secondary schools in New Eng- 
land which fits boys for Harvard, entitled ‘The Present 
Requirements for Admission to Harvard University.’ 
\Inthis very interesting paper the writer speaks of the 
| faults of the old system of entrance examinations and 
gives the history of the growth of the present system. 
|He describes clearlf the kind of instruction which is 
|required to mcet such examinations, in which the col- 
lege requires each student who is admitted not only to 
\have alarge amount of useful knowledge, but at the 
{same time to know how to use this knowledge to the 
best advantage. Among other papers in this number 
may be mentioned F. B. Sanborn’s ‘The Emerson-Tho- 
\reau Correspondence ;’ another instalment of F. Marion 

Mrs. Amelia E. Barr’s new novel, which will soon |Crawford’s interesting novel, ‘Don Orsino;’ David 
come from the press of Dodd, Mead & Company, New | Dodge’s ‘Home Scenes at the Fall of the Confederacy ; 
York, 1s entitled ‘Love for an Hour is Love Forever.’ The | an anonymous and most timely article, “The Slayiag of 
“cene is laid both in the old and in the new world, and in | the Gerrymander;’ and some very able reviews of recent 
‘\ she departs somewhat from her earlier manner. pooks of travel and fiction. 


Harper's Magazine for May (New York: Harper & 
ros.) 18 atonc2 dainty and substantial. It opens with 
ie Erst chapters of acharacteristic New England novel, 
‘ane Field,’ by Mary E. Wilkins. The frontispiece and 
‘her illustrations of the siory are from drawings by W. 

Smedley. An imporiant literary feature of the num 
‘Tis an article by Anne Thackeray Ritchie on ‘Robert 
| Elizabeth Barrett Browning,’ relating many interest- 
iS personal reminiscences of the two eminent poets. 

rtraits are given of Mr. and Mrs. Browning and of 
heir friend Mr. Milsand, also a view of the tomb of Mrs. 
rowning in Florence. The namber ig very rich in liter- 

y Varlety and io artistic illustration. 
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BOSTON, MASS. 


The work of these classes is carried on by means of Home Study 
and Correspondence, and may. be successfully followed without 
interrupting other regular occupations. The methods and the 
practical results of these classes are warmly commended by 
leading educators and prominent teachers of Drawing in all parts 
of the country. Those who wish to secure thorough normal train- 
ing for pubtic school work in Form Study, Drawing, and Color, or 
to fit themselves for Art Study at the best technical schools, will 
find the necessary assistance provided through these classes. For 
full information relative to courses of study, terms, etc., as well as 
particulars regarging the Prang Scholarships in the Art Depart- 
ment of Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, address 
PRANG’S NORMAL ART CLASSES, 

Please mention this Publication. 7 Park St., Boston. 


thas BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
The Leading School of Expression in America. First to teach 
the system of Delsarte. Send for catalogue to 
MOSES TRUE BROWN, M. A., 


ROCTOR ACADEMY, 
ANDOVER, N. H. 


Controlled by the Unitarian Educational Society. The course 
of study includes preparation for college and English branches. 
Charges moderate. The location is twenty-nine miles north of 
Concord, on the Northern Railroad; quiet, pleasant, healthful and 
comparatively free from influences unfavorable for study. Send 


for catalogue to 
Rev. JAMES F. MORTON, A. M., Principal. 


Me: THROOP’S SCHOOL, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


For Young Ladies and Children. College Preparatory er 
Special Courees. Four or six boarding pupils. Best instruction 
and care. Highest references. Re-opens Sept, 28th, 1892. 


pastaan CUSINESS COLLEGE, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


Bookkeeping, Banking, Correspondence, Commercial Law, 
Commercial Arithmetic, Penmanship, ete. Young Men and 
women practically educated. No charge for situations furnished. 
address for catalogue Box C. C., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


AVERFORD COLI.EGE, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


Nine miles from Philade!phia on the Pennsylvania R. R. Under 
the care of Friends, but open to all. Library 28,000 volumes. 
Observatory and Extensive Laboratories. Two hundred acres of 
grounds with fields for cricket, football, baseball, tennis and 
field and track athletics. Fifteen resident and four non-resident 
Professors and Instructors and one hundred students. No Pre- 
paratory department. Tuition, $150. Board and Tuition, $500a 
year. Address 
F THE PRESIDENT, Haverford College P. O., Pa. 


HE WORCESTER ACADEMY, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 

A school of genuine Christian life, sound scholarship, unsur- 
passed equipment. 

Four noble buildings with every device for the comfort and 
happiness of boys. New dormitory costing $80,000. New dining 
hall costing $25,000. Libraries, laboratories, gymnasium, play- 
grounds all admirable in equipment. ’ 

Thorough instruction, wise methods, kind supervision. 

Personal contact, the power of right, abounding life are the 
forces to educate boys. 

MEN educate, not BOOKS. 

D. W. ABERCROMBIRE, A. M., Principal. 


PARVARD UNIVERSITY, (Dental Department, ) 
BOSTON, MASS, 


The twenty-fourth year of this school begins the 28th of Sept., 
1892. Instruction is given throughout the Academic year by 
lectures, recitations, clinies and practical exercises uniformly 
distributed. Its Infirmaries are open daily and operations on the 
mouth and insertions of artificial teeth are performed at merely 
nominal cost, charges being made only sufficient to cover the cost 
of materials. For information address 

Dr. THOS. H. CHANDLER, Dean, 
161 Newbury St., Boston. 


ATES COLLEGE, ‘ 
LEWISTON, MAINE. 


FACULTY OF INSTRUCTION AND GOVERNMENT: Rev. Oren B. 
Cheney, D.D., President; Rev. John Fullonton, D.D., Prof. of 
Ecclesiastical History and Pastoral Theology; Johathan Y. Stan- 
ton, A.M., Prof. of Greek and Latin Languages; Rev. Benjamin 
F. Hayes, D.D.; Prof. of Psychology and Exegetical Theology; 
Thomas L. Angell, A.M., Prof. of Modern Languages; Kev. 
James Albert Howe, D.D., Prof. of Systematic Theology and 
Homiletics; George C. Chase, A.M., Prof. of Rhetoric and Eng- 
lish Literature; Thomas Hill Rich, A.M., Prof. of Hebrew; John 
H. Rand, A.M., Prof. of Mathematics; Rev. Alfred W. Anthony, 
A.M., Fullonton Prof. of New Testament Greek; Lyman G. 
Jordan, A.M., Prof. of Chemistry and Biology; Wiiliam H. 
Hartshorn, A.M., Prof. in Physics and Geology; George W. 
Hamlen, A.B., Instructor in Greek; Porter IH. Dale, Instructor in 
Elocution. The Fall Term begins Tuesday, August 23. The 
annua) expenses for board, tuition, room-rent and incidentals are 
about $160. Pecuniary assistance, from the income of thirty- 
seven scholarships and other benefactions, is rendered to those 
who are unable to meet their expenses otherwise. 
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MATERIALS OF A STORY. 


BY W. D. HOWELLS. 


I met a friend of mine the other day 

Upon the platform of a West End car; 

We shook hands, and my friend began to say 
Quickly, as if he were not going far, 

“Last summer something rather in your way 
Came to my knowledge. I was asked to see 

A young man who had come to talk with me 
Because I was a clergyman; and he 

Told me at once that he bad served his time 

In the State’s prison for a heinous crime, 

And was justout. He had no friends, or none 
To speak of; and he seemed far gone 

With a bad cough. He said he had not done 
The thing. They all say that. You cannot tell. 
He might not have been guilty of it. Well, 
What he now wanted was some place to stay, 
And work that he could do. I managed it 
With no great trouble. And then, there began 
The strangest thing I ever knew. The man, 
Who showed no other signs of a weak wit, 
Was hardly settled in his place a week 

When he came round to see me, and to speak 
About his lodging. What the matter was 

He could not say, or would not tell,the cause, 


| 


But he must leave that place; he could not bear 
To stay. I found another room, but there | 
After another week he could not stay 

Again I placed him, and he came to say 

At the week's end that he must go away. 

So it went on, week after week, and then 

At last I made him tell me. It appears 

That his imprisonment of fifteen years 

Had worn so deep into the wretch’s brain 

That any place he happened to remain 

Longer than one day In began to seem 

His prison and allover again to him, 

And when the thing had got into this shape, 

He was quite frantic till he could escape. 
Curious, was not i?) And tragical.”’ 

“Tragical? I believe you! Was that all? 

What has become of him?” “Oh, he is dead. 

I told seme people of him, and we made 

A decent funeral for him, At the end 

It came out that his mother was alive— 

An outcast— and she asked our leave to attend 
The ceremony, and then asked us to give 

The silver coffin plate, carved with his name, 
And the flowers, to her.” ‘That was touching 


She 
Had that much good left her tn her infamy.’ 
“Why, I don’t know! I think she sold the 


things, 
Together with a neck-pion and some rings 
That he had left, and drank. 
blame. ... 
Good-day to you!” My friend stepped down 
At the street crossing 


But as to 
I went on up town. 
Harper’s Magazine. 


CHAT ABOUT MEN ANP 
WOMEN, 


Capt. Richard 8. Hayes, who seems 
likely to be the next president of the Union 


Pacific rallroad, is only 48, and he looks 
even younger than that. 
Rev. J.B. Dunn, D.D. of the Boston 


Traveller has tendered his resignation as 
pastor of the First Congregational Church 
of Lynn. 

Edward Everett Hale will deliver the 
Memorial Day oration in Tremont Temple 
before Edward W. Kinsley Post 1138, 
G. A. R. He will speak of the character 
and services of the late EdwardW. Kinsley. 


Italian titles are not very expensive. 
That of Prince costs only $13,000; that of 
Duke, $10,000; Marquis, $8,000; Count, 
$5,000; Viscount or Baron, $4,000. On 
her marriage, the Duchess of Campo 
Selice, who is indebted for’ her vast wealth 
to the fact ste was one of the widows of 
Mr. Singer of sewing machine fame, 
boughtthe title of Duke for her second 
husband from the Vatican for $10,000, 
while dues amounting to close upon $80,000 
have just been paid into the Treasury of 
the Italian Government for the acquisition 
of the titles of Duke, Prince, Marquis and 
Count by young Sachetti, who led to the 
altar the other day the heiress and sole sur- 
viving representative of the grand old pa- 
tricjan house of the Barberini. 

Dr. Edward W. Bemis, who received his 
degree from Johns Hopkins University in 
1885, is to become a member of the histori- 
cal faculty in the Chicago University. 


Mrs. H. H. A. Beach has received a cor- 
mission to compose a musical work for the 
dedicatory exercises of the World’s Fair, 
Oct. 12. It is to be a festival jubilate, per- 
fonaed, under the leadership of Theodore 
Thomas, by a chorus of 400 voices and an 


The subscription for the testimonial to 


the retired jockey, John Osborn, already 


| exceeds £3,000. 


It is announced that Prince George of 
Wales is now engaged to the Princess May 


| of Teck, who was the intended bride of the 


late Duke of Clarence. 
Judge Jeremiah Travis of Canada has the 


| distinction of having written the first law 


book to receive the benefit of the Interna- 
tional Copyright law, and Boston has the 
distinction of publishing the work, Liltle, 
Brown & Co. having just put forth his 
treatise on the law of sales. Judge Travis 
is a graduate of the Harvard Law School, 
class of 1866. 

Mrs. John Biddulph Martin, better 
known as Victoria Woodhall, is again in 
America and proposes to run tor the 
presidency. Sheis not an American citi- 
zen now, by reason of her marriage with a 
British subject; but that really makes no 
difference to her. 

A statue of Rouget de Lisle, 
the words and music of the 


who 
*‘Marseillaise’ 


last Sunday at Choisy Le Roi. Ex-Minis- 
ter Gob'et delivered an oration. Presi- 
dent Carnot was represented fat the cere- 
movy. 

At the annual business imeeting of the 
New fEngland Wheaton Seminary Club, 
last Saturday, officers were elected as fol- 
lows; President, Mrs. Estelle M. H. Mer- 
rill; Vice Presidents, Mrs. D. A. Lincoln, 
Mrs. C. L. Lovering, (Mrs. George H. 
Gould, Mrs. H. M. Pierce, Mrs. A. L 
Fisher and Mrs. C. E. Hodges; Secretary, 
Miss Annie A. Emerson; Treasurer, Miss 
Mary KE. Woolley; Programme Committee, 
Mrs. Charles T. Hubbard, Miss Clara E. 
Webster, Mrs. Annie Moise MacMurray, 
Mrs. Arthur L. Goodrich, Mrs. G. E. 
Lutber, Miss Emma T. Bird and Miss 
Harriet D. Skinner; Music Committee, 
Miss Ellen Louise Hopkins, Mrs. 
Phinney, Mrs. Jabez Fox, Mrs. Wiilard 
Dalrymple, Miss Kate L. Edwards and 
Miss Alice L. Tillinghast. 

The Emperor Francis Joseph is 
be displeased with the publication by the 
Arch-duchess Stephanie, widow of Crown 
Prince Rudolph, of a book entitled ‘La- 
croma.’ Tbe Emperor has no objection to 
the contents of the book, but «bjects toa 
member by marriage of the house of Haps- 
burg appearing &@s an author. 

Mrs. Marie Nevins Blaine, the divorced 
wife of J. G. Blaine, jr., sailed for Europe 
last Saturday morning on the Freuch 
steamship La Bretagne. 


Rev. E. L. Rexford, D. D., of the Rox- 
bury Universalist Church, was 50 years old 
last Sunday, and, in celebration of the 
event, he preached a sermon on ‘Fifty 
Years in the World, and Twenty-Seven in 
the Ministry.’ 

Senator Hoar has obtained leave of ab- 
sence for the remainder of the session, and 
on May 14, with Mrs. Hoar, will sail for 
Europe on the North German steamer Elbe 
from New York. This jis practically the 
first leave of absence that Mr. Hoar has 
taken in his long period of public service. 
He has never been absent from his seat in 
Congress during the session, except when 
in the execution of some order of the 


mittee. His leave of absence is well- 
earned, apart of any physical need of it. 

Miss Sarah N. Randolph, the youngest 
daughter of the late Col. T. J. Randolph 
of Edge Hill, Albermarle County, Va., and 
great granddaughter of Thomas Jefferson, 
is seriously ill at her residence in Balti- 
more, Md. Sheis the author of the well- 
know work, ‘The Domestic Life of Thom- 
as Jefferson’ and other books. 


Prof. John Stuart Blackie, who will be 
83 years old in July, has never worn spec- 
tacles and has not required a physician's 
services for over 30 years. He has two 
mottoes which, he says, guide every move- 
ment of his life, and he never sends a 
letter without writing one of them in Greek 
letters in the left-hand corner of the enve- 
lope. The first is, “Speak the truth in 
love;” the other, ‘‘All noble things are 
difficult to do.” 

Ex-President Hayes has been passing a 
few days at Norwich, Conn., looking up 
family records and visiting the old homes 
and graves of ancestors. They were 
among the first settlers of the town, which 
was founded in 1659, and one of 
ancestors, John Birchard, was the 
town clerk of Norwich. 


Mr. and Mrs. Tyler C. Flagg of Beach- 


his 
first 





orchestra of 87 pieces. 

Miss Myra Bradwell, who for more than 
twenty years has been editor of the Chica- 
go Legal News, has been admitted to 
practice before the United States Supreme 
Court. 

One of the delegates from Colorado to 
the Minneapolis convention is a full-blood- 
ed Indian,a descendant of the great Tecum- 








} 


| Alfred 


mont celebrated their golden wedding at 
their home, 28 Winthrop avenue, last Sun- 
day. 
The Royal medals of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society will be presented to Mr. 
Russel Wallace and Mr. 
Whymper at the annual meeting 
society on May 23. 
Senator Stanford bas given $5000 to the 


Edward 
of the 


seh whom President Harrison's grand- Catholic Orphan Asylum in Sacramento. 


father defeated in battle. One of the 


North Carolina delegates to the same con- | been awarded the 


Miss Alice Rideout of San Francisco has 
contract for sculptural 


vention, Mr. William Butner, is a son of} work on the Women's Building at the 


Chang, one of the Siamese Twins of world-} World's Fair. 


wide fame. 


She prepared the designs 


rome time ago. 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


The committee having in charge the 
decoration at Spurgeon’s grave have re- 
fused all offers of funds toward erecting a 
monument in Norwood Cemetery. Mr. 
Spurgeon’s wishes will be carried out and 
the plain marble slab which marks the 
grave will bear the inscription: “C. H. 
Spurgeon—Waiting.” 


Mr. E. C. Stedman has 


gone ona sea 
voyage to recruit his strength and to get 
beyond reach of the mail. This is his 


first vacation in many years, but he hopes 
henceforth to be relieved somewhat from 
correspondence and from the various de- 
mands which have spared him little time 
for his own work 

Bjornson, the Norwegian poet and poli- 
tician, has renounced a pension which he 
received from his Government. He de- 
clined to accept the gift any longer unless 
Kjelland, a brother poet, became the object 


| of a like honor. 


' 
| 
wrote 


just one hundred years ago, was unveiled | 


Geology on the Sea-shore. 


All those who would find an easy way to 


a conception of the facts of geologic 
acience, writes N.S. Shaler in Scribner’s, 
should take up their inquiry onthe coast- 


line: if they understand the processes 
which are there in operation—they are in- 
deed easily understood—taey will gain a 
clue to nearly all the great truths of 


geology. The portion of the earth's ma- 
chinery that may there be seen in opera- 
tion,or may be readily inferred from that 
which is visible, is of the utmost import- 
ance in the development of this sphere. 
Itis only necessary clearly to see what is 
going on upon this part of the land and 
uvcean, and then to conceive the conditions 
arising from the accumulation of these ef- 
fects through the ages of the past, to bring 


|} before the mind that picture of the slow 


Robert | 


| his first lessons in geology the 


House or Senate, as member of the com- | 


|} same warm aud tranquil atmosphere that | 
Rome —the sofa | 


yet majestic progress of the earth’s history 
which it is the peculiar privilege of the 
geologist to win from his studies. 

In selecting a portion of the shore for 
ooserver 


| will do well to take some care in his choice; 
said to} 


the field should, if possible, afford cliffs of 
bed-rocks of varied hardness and stretches 
of sandy and pebbly beaches; in these con- 
ditions he will be able to see the important 
differences in the action of the sea arising 
from its diverse circumstances of contact 
with the shore. Itis best that the waters 
should be rich in the life of marine plants 
and animals, and the land forested to the 
margin; for the relation of the earth's 
work to living creatures is likewise import- 
ant to his inquiry. 

Fortunately the shores of this sort are 
abundantly provided for the}tudent’s use. 
The eastern coastof the United States, 
from the mouth of the Hudson 


nent, from] San Francisco to Behring’s 
Strait, the northern coast of Britain, from 
Scarborough on the coast around by the 
chalk downs on the south, as well as the 
northern shores of the Eurepean continent 
afford ideals flelds for this class of studies. 


An Ancedote of Browning. 


The Brownings had an apartment near 
the Rond Point, where we used to go and 
see them, writes Anne Thackeray Ritchie 
in Harper’s Magazine, only to find the 


we used to breathe at 
drawn out, the tiny lady in the corner, 


the 
afternoon sun dazzling in at the 
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GENERAL BUSINESS AGENCY, 
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| 
| 


window. | 


On one occasion Mr. Hamilton Aidé was 
paying a visit He had been talking | 


about books, and, half laughing, he turned 
to ayoung woman who had just come iu 


and asked her when her forthcoming work | 


would be ready. Young persons are 
ashamed, ahd very properly so, of their 
early failures, of their pattes de mouches 


one was no ex@@ption to the common law, 
and answered ‘‘Never,” somewhat too em- 
phatically. And then it was that Mr. 
Browning spoke one of those chance say- 
ings whichgmake headings to the chapters 
of one’s life. ‘‘All in 
and he went on to ask usallif we 
sat at home and span wool. ‘You 
spin your wool some day,” he said, kindly 
to the would-be authoress; ‘“‘every woman 
has wool to spinof some sort or another; 
isn’t it so?” he said, as he turned to his 
wife. 

I went home feeling quite impressed by 
the little speech, it had been so gravely 
and kindly made. My blurred pages 
looked altogether different, somehow. It 
was spinning wool—it was not wasting 


and wild S cae at authorship, and this | 


good time,” he said, | 
remem- | 
bered the epitaph on the Roman lady who | 


must | 


i 
i 


one’s time, one’s temper—it was something ; 


more than spoiling paper and pens. And 
this much I may perhaps add for the com- 
fort of the future race of authoresses who 
are now spinning the cocoons from which 
the fluttering butterflies and Psyches yet to 
be will emerge upon their wings; never 


has anything giveu more trouble or seemed | 


more painfully hopeless than those early 
incoherent pages, so full of meaning to 
one’s self, so a solutely idiotic in expres- 
sion. In later life the words come easily, 
only to readily; but then it is the meaning 
which lags behind. 
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Articles of Permanent Value are 
Published Weekly in 


THE BOSTON COMMONWEALTEL 


All persons concerned in the work of the Scientific, Historical and other Learned 
Societies of Boston will be interested in the prompt publication, each week, of some 
one of the valuable papers read before these Societies at their stated meetings. 

In its recent issues Tur COMMONWEALTH has thus published : 

1891. Dec. 5.—THE MOTION OF THE EARTH. 5S. C. 
Boston Scientific Society. 
12.—THE a ae ASPECTS OF GENEALOGY. N. § 
before the New England Historic-Genealogical Society. 
26.—THE IMMIGRATION QUESTION IN MASSACHUSETTS. H. G. 
W ADLIN, before the Society for the Promotion of Good Citizenship. 
OPEN SPACES FOR PUBLIC RESORT. 
J. B. HARRISON 
1892. Jan. 2.—THE SERVICES OF EDWARD BURGESS IN NATURAL SCIENCE. 
SaMuEL H. ScuppeEr, before the Boston Natural History Society. 
16.—THE LABOR MOVEMENT IN ENGLAND. 
r. H. ALLEN before the Examiner Club. 
** 23.—THE GYPSY MOTH. 





CHANDLER, before the 


SHALER, 


(Original for this journal.) 


JOHN TREVOR: read by 


CHARLES V. RILEy, before the Lowell Institute. 


* 30.—SOIL AND IRRIGATION IN EGYPT. Joun E. 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 
Feb. 183.—THE NEW STAR. (Original for this Journal.) 
THE COLUMN OF HANES 
CorLeY WINSLOW. 
THE GALAPAGOS ISLANDS. 
Antiquarian Society. 
20.—VARIABLE STARS. Original for this Journal.) Joun Rereuie, Jr. 
THE FRENCH-CANADIANS IN NEW ENGLAND. EGBERT C. 
Smytru, before the 


RUSSELL,’ before 
JoungRircure, Jr. 
(Original for this Journal.) WurtL1am 
before the 


GEORGE BauR, American 


American Antiqnarian Society. 
APPALACHIAN MOUNTAIN CLUB. Address of the 
BYRON GrRoceE, at the Annual Reception. 
27.—SUNS AND THEIR SATELLITES. 5S. C. 
Boston Scientific Society. 
THREE ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRALS. 
W. Henry WINSLOW. 

- 12.—RAIN-CLOUDS AND LIGHTNING. 
Boston Scientific Society. M. 
Meteorological Society. 

“ 10.—REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT. Epwin D. Mean, before the 
Massachusetts Society for Promoting Good Citizenship. 

26.—ARTIFICIAL AND NATURAL RAINFALL. WILLIAM Morris 
Davis, before the New England Meteorological Society. 


President 
CHANDLER, before the 
March 5. (Original for this Journal.) 


HENRY P. 
HARRIOTT, 


Curtis, before the 
before the Royal 


This publication will be continued weekly. 
promptly, in fall and complete form, into the hands of persons interested in these 
subjects, in a shape desirable for preservation. 

The possessor of a file of Tur ComMONWEALTH therefore has the benefit of the best 
thought of our best men on those subjects which thinking people are discussing. 

He has what no other journal or magazine in the country gives its readers. He is 
abreast of the progress of the age, in the company of its foremost thinkers. 
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OFFICE AND SALESROOM: 


Cor. Merrimac & Causeway Sts. 


ll 


Unio a Hoel iN Hoel Dan, 


UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


European Plan. Both hotels (connecting) 
are most centrally and ee located, in the 
heart of the Metropolis, possessing all modern 
jand sanitary improvements, and are elegantly 
| furnished throughout. 
| ‘fhe restaurant and dining hall, including table, 
service and attention unsurpassed by any in the 
country. 

Horse-cars and stages to and from almost every 
section of the city pass the door every few 
| seconds. 


DAM & DE REVERE intnsnencnenal 


RICHWOOD HOUSE, 


GEO. H. PROUTY, Propr, 
254, 256 & 258 TREMONT STREET, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Newly Refitted and Furnished. 


American Plan, $2.00 and upwards per 
day. Special rates to Theatrical people, 


Steam Heat, Electric Light and Elevator 
Service. 


Centrally Located, to Business, Places of 
Amnsement, Depots, Boats, &c. 

4lectric and Horse Cars pass the door to all 
parts of the city. 


FALMOUTH HOUSE. 


Cor. Causeway and Nashua Streets, 


Boston, Maas. 


European plan. 
and Bar first-class. 
bvtanemsc Tic., Bland — per — 


HOTEL .". BAVARIA. 


JOHN N. WILFERT, Propr., 


Importer of Rhein Wine, 


40 Province Court, Boston. 


Ketterer’s Restaurant 


J. F. KETTERER, Prop., 
33 Bromfield and 10 Bosworth Sts. 


ALE AND LACER. 


JONES’ CELEBRATED ALE on Draught. 


Dining Room 





E, A. MUTEL & SON, 


196 Dartmouth St., Boston. 


French, Fancy, Dry Cleansing and Dyeing Es- 
tablishment. (Formerly 104 and 106 Boulevard 
du Temple, P te France, and Union Park St., 
this city.) 


Personally Conducted. Select Parties. 
. Favorite Route. Low Bates, 







For partic ulare saddrese aa 
J. C. JUD8ON & Co,, 
227 Washington St., Boston. 


‘A first-class article at a right price.”’ 


THE BOSTON BAKING POWDER 


— MANUFACTURED BY THE— 


BOSTON BAKING POWDER CO. 


Rivals other first-elass 
goods, both in quality and 
price. The leavening pow- 
‘ er is equal to the needs of 
the most exacting house- 
keeper, and the ingredien 
of its manufacture are 
recommended by eminent 
Physicians. 


A single trial only is needed to insure its perma- 
nent use. 

Put up in cans for first-class Family trasle, prices 
5, 10, 15 and 30 cents, also in 6 and 1244 |b. cans for 
Hotels, Restaurants, Steamers, Public Institu- 
lions, etc., ete. 


OFFICE, 213 STATE ST., BOSTON. 





Morphine. Habit C sei ts 10 
OPIUM: 20 dar Be ty till cured. 
DR. J. STE PHEN Lebanon,Ohio. 
EXCH ANGE. 
That Ancient Machine of thine 


FOR A 


WHEELER & WILSON NEW NO. 9, 


Call and see it at 594 Washington St. 
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GINGER ALE 


—AND— 


CRACKERS 


FOR LUNCH. 


Don’t offer your guests cheap crackers or In- 


ferior Ginger Ale. 


SIMPSON SPRING 
CWhite Label) 
GINGER ALE. 

* FINEST IN THE WORLD.” 
OFFICE 


Simpson Spring Co., 201 State St., Boston. 





Attention is called to the fact that * The 
Dramatic Week’ now appears on page 8 of 


the Commonwealth. 


DRAMA AND MUSIC, 


Stage Whispers Say: 


That though folk aren’t generally eager 
to get into A Hole in the Ground, they 
seemed to be at the Howard Athenwum, 
last week. 

That so belligerent is Mr. Henley’s latest 
character-creation, he never sees a head 
without wanting to Lvitoff. 

That Mrs. Puffg to-night follows Aunt 
Abby into the country of kind memories. 

That we are eagerly anticipating that 
Shakespearian character Mr. Willard prom- 
ised us. 

That new life will leap into the sluggish 
veins of Dramatic Boston, with d’ Artag- 
nan's coming. 

That the Tin Napoleon ought not to need 
a bony-part. 

That three of the large stock companies 
of America have no leading man billed for 
next year. 

That Miss Addison Wheedles us out of a 
great many laughs. 

That Kate Claxton accomplishes the par- 
adox of being successful and happy with 
The World. Against Her. 

That aristocracy and the arena are bet- 
ter friends this week than has been com- 
mon since Roman days. 

That it is about time the Sun-set on Dr. 
Bill. 

That, strange as it may seem, the Bond 
between Thermidor and Gloriana is a 
strong one. 

That Boston surely cannot intend to 
allow Miss Clarke to close her long and 
noble dramatic career at the Museum 
without a memorable testimonial. 

That Mr. Tyler is a Pegg above the rest 
of Mr. Willard’s support. 

That if Judah climbs high into our re- 
gard, Vashti Burroughs deep. 


Announcement and Chat. 


‘Judah,’ in which Mr. Willard will repeat 
his unforgotten and exceedingly beautiful 
work in the title-part, will be produced at 
the Tremont Theatre next week. 


‘The Councilor’s Wife’ remains but one 
week longer at the Museum, and no lover 
of quaint and genuine comedy should 
forego a glimpse of it. 


Mr. Alexander Salvini, the most splen- 
didly vivid and virile of players of roman- 
tic drama, opens his annual Buston en- 
gagement, at the Boston Theatre, next 
Monday night, with a performance of 
d@' Artagnan in ‘The Three Guardsmen.’ 


‘Gloriana’ remains at the Columbia 
Theatre until further notice. Never was 
droller scene in farce-comedy than that in 
which Kitty gets ‘so mixed up with her 
clothes.’ 


Barry and Fay, in their farcical special- 
ties, open an engagement at the Park 
Theatre next Monday night. 


‘A Tin Napoleon,’ a droll adaptation 
from a French original, with clever 
Madame Cotrelly in a leading part, will be 
the attraction at the Globe Theatre next 
week. 


‘Miss Helyett,’ dainty and demure, may 
still be seen at the Hollis St. Theatre. 


Miss Kate Claxton, in the emotional 
drama ‘The World Against Her,’ comes to 
the Grand Opera House next week. 


‘The Two Sisters’ is billed for produc- 
tion at the Bowdoin Square Theatre next 
week. 


The ‘Night Owls’ will make the dark 
hours vocal with fun at the Howard 


Charles W. Witham has » ryt begun 
upon the elaborate scenery for ‘Puritania,’ 
Miss Pauline Hall’s summer season opera 
atthe ‘I'remont. It will be marvellously 
beautiful, and as a goodly part of it is local 
to Salem the scenes will be entirely real- 
istic also. 

Another of Mr. Frohman’s successes, 
‘The Junior Partner,’ is in rehearsal and 
will succeed ‘Gloriana’ at the conclusion of 
its run at the Columbia Theatre. 


Beginning with ‘Judah,’ Mr. Willard 
will limit the time of his pieces to one 
week at the Tremont. ‘Judah’ will be fol- 
lowed by ‘John Needham’s Double,’ and 
then will come in order an entirely new 
modern Comedy and a costume piece in 
whiich Mr. Willard takes a part which he 
hes not yet essayed in England or America. 


How an Earthquake Feels. 


The telegraphic accounts of the earth- 
quake shocks in California have given butan 
imperfect understanding of the havoc 
wrought and panic excited. Here is the 


An Appetizing Lunch. 


A lunch is by no manner of means a 
banquet, but if composed of appetizing 
viands it is often as acceptable to the pal- 
ate. Crackers are the accepted foundation 
to a light and modest refection, and a 
really fine Ginger Ale is a desirable accom- 
paniment thereto, as wellas an aid to di- 
gestion. There are many good, as there 
are inferior Ginger Ales, but the brand 
that seems to have the preference among 
connoisseurs is the Simpson Spring (white 
label). This the makers claim is without 
exception the finest in the world, and their 
constantly increasing sales and the high 
epcomiums passed upon it by the consum- 
ers seem to bear out that claim. Private 
families as well as the trade, who have 
not had an opportunity to test the peculiar 
merits of this health-giving, lucious bever- 
age, will do well to communicate with the 
manufacturers, the Simpson Spring Co., 














narrative of Senator Thomas Rickey of 
Nevada, who was passing the night at 
Vacaville on the occasion of the most 
serious shake-up. 

“T was sleeping in the second story 
of a two-story wooden building. The bed | 
ranged north and south, the south end 
being being snug up against the wall. The 
earthquake was so violent that the bed was 
thrown two feet from the wall to the 
north, as though the house had been trip- 
ped up and the bed had slid away that dis- 
tance. A wash-stand at the foot was| 
moved two or three feet to the east out of | 
its position, but oddly enough no water was 
spilled from the pitcher. A lamp was 
thrown off and under the bed, and the 
chimney was broken all to pieces. 

Looking about after I arose, I found the 
plastering all cracked, crushed- up, and 
fallen on the floor. Everything was 
jammed up, cramped and wrecked. No- 
body slept after the shock. It was not 
known at what moment another might 
come. For agood while there was intense 
but generally quiet excitement. 

When daylight came we found that the 
town was completely wrecked. In the dim 
light we had seen many buildings thrown 
out of position and many fallen walls, but 
we had not till daylight fully realized the 
extent. The brick buildings were all on 
one side of the street—that is, on the south 
side. They were ranged along from east 
to west. Not one of them had been left in- 
tact. All were thrown down. It seemed | 
as though a violent earthquake wave had | 
come from the south and pitched the brick 
buildings north. The street was covered 
with débris. Nota wall was left stand- 
ing.” 


New Twin Steamers. 


In our issue of the 2nd inst. we had 
occasion to notice the placing in commis- 
sion of the New Stonington Line Steamer 
Maine, and we are now able to announce 
the trial trip of the sister steamer, the New 
Hampshire, which was made at Wilming- 
ton, Del., on April 16. Loaded with 600 
tons dead weight, she made the phenome- 
nal speed of a measured mile in two min- 
utes and fifty-nine seconds—an average of 
over 20 miles per hour. Both vessels are 
most confortable and luxurious in their 
fittings and will most certainly prove a 
valuable addition tothe Sound fleet. 


Headquarters fer Mineral Waters, 
As the warm weather approaches, the 


201 State Street, Boston. 
6.0, WHISKIES 
(re rene enereencememinamres, 


Cuaranteed PURE. 
Uniform in QUALITY. 


MEDICINALLY VALUABLE and without 
a trace of Fuse! Oil. 


NOT sold In bulk or by measure, Always in Sealed 
bottles, Beware of imitations and refilled bottles, 
SOLD generally by Druggists, Grocers, Wine Mer- 
chants and Hotels, 
LOOK for proprietors’ firm name signature——— 


CHESTER H, GRAVES & SONS, Boston. 
REFUSE SUBSTITUTES. 








WE HAVE ALL THE LATEST 
NOVELTIES IN PLEASURE 
CARRIAGES, AND WE INVITE 
CAREFUL INSPECTION OF 
WOULD BE PURCHASERS, 


.WAREROOMS, 


110, 112 & 114 SUDBURY ST, 


5. A. Stewart 


— AND — 


Kimball Bros. Co, 





question of table waters naturally comes 


house of 8.8 
in all things, and atthe present time are 
calling special attention to their complete | 
stock and variety of mineral waters, both 
foreign and domestic. By reference to 
their announcement en another page one can | 
select from all the known favorite and pop. 
ular brands, an advantage not obtainable at 
smaller dealers. 





Sterling Silwer Ware. 

In the purchase of high-class table and 
toilet fittings it is eminently desirable to 
have full confidence in the representations 
of the house the selections are made from, 
whose guarantee lends an additional and 
permanent satisfaction. It is almost un- 
necessary to say that these requisites most 
emphatically hold good in all dealings 
with the firm of Bigelow, Kennard & Co. 
They are now inviting special attention to 
their Sterling Silver goods in Dinner 
Ware, Tea Services and Toilet Sets in 
new and exclusive patterns for this season. 
Many of these designs are ideal in char- 


spection, whether a purchase is or is not 
contemplated. 


For Over Fifty Years. 


Mrs. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING SYRUP 
asei by mothers for their children oie hn 
soothesthe child, softens the gums, allays at 
ain at gen er is the best remedy for 
25c. a bottle. Sold by all druggists 





Atheneum next week. 


F Sean a the worki. Be sure amd ask for “ 
WINSI Ow’s SOOTHING SYRUP.” 


uppermost in the mind of the householder, | 
as well as those anticipating a season's so- | 
journ at the seaside or mountairs. The | 
. Pierce & Co. are seasonable | 


acter and will amply repay a visit of in-| 


RS. | 





| 


| ALWAYS USE 


UNIVERSAL APPETIZER — 


—THE GREAT— 
HEALTH DRINK OF THE 19th CENTURY! 
A Wonderful Nerve Restorative. 
INVIGORATING, 
REFRESHING, 
HEALTHFUL 


Is carefully prepared from the vital proper- 
ties of Roots, Barks and Herbs. Will positively 


restore the weak and nervous to a healthy ccn- 


dition. Improves the appetite, 


Aids Digestion and Tones up the Whole 
System, 


Ask your Grocer or Druggist for it. 


PREPARED AND BOTTLED BY 


CARRIAGES 


APRIL 30, 18% 


"AMUSEMENTS. 


-BOWDOIN THEATRE. 


HARRIS & ATKINSON.....-+. Props. and Managers. 








WEEK MAY 2 
The Beautiful New England Play, 


THE TWO SISTERS, 


By the authors of the “Old Homestead,” 
Denham Thompson and George W. Ryer. 


Matinees Wednesday and Saturday. 


COLUMBIA THEATRE. 


HARRIS & ATKINSON...«.-+seeee Props. and Mgrs. 
978 to 986 Washington St. 


Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2. 
LAST WEEK. 
CHARLES FROHMAN’S PRODUCTION, 


GLORIANA. 


A JOY FOREVER. 
Preceded by FREDERICK LEMAITRE 


Monday, May %h, Charles Frohman presents 
THE JUNIUR PARTNER. 


PARK THEATRE. 


J. Ae CRABTREE c ccccccccccscccsccvcece . Manager. 


Evenings at 8. 


MONDAY, MAY 2, 


BARRY & FAY 


- i= 


McKENNA’S FLIRTATION 


Mr. Hugh Fay's First Appearance in Two Years. 
Evenings at 7.45. Saturday Matinee at 2. 


BOSTON MUSEUM. 


| Mr. BR. M. FIELD. +esseeeseeeseeeeeeeeseees Manager. 


| 
| 


LAST WEEK 
OF THE NEW COMEDY BY JEROME, 


THE COUNCILOR’S WIFE. 


Received With 
SHOUTS OF LAUGHTER. 


Evenings Except Saturday at 8. Wednesday and 
Saturday at 2. 
ag Saturday Evening—Be nefit of Mr George W. 
Wilson—NEW LAMPS FOR OLD and 
ROBERT WACAIRE. 
aa” Monday Next—THE COLLEEN BAWN. 


HOLLIS STREET 
THEATRE. 
ISAAC B. RICH.....0+++0+ Proprietor and Manager 
3” WEEK AND 
LAST BUT ONE 
The Delightful Operatic Comedy, 


MISS 
HELY ETT. 


First presen tation of a novelty which is the latest 
London Craze. 


pana at 7.45. Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2. 





GLOBE THEATRE. — 


MR. JOHN STETSON...... re and Manager. 


Communtinn Monday, May 2. 
The new and surprising production, entitled 


A TIN NAPOLEON, 


A Ticklish Sensation in 3 Acts. 
| Caeae CAST, SPECIAL SCENES, 





al HANDSOME COSTUMES. 


Evenings at 7.45. Matinces Wednesday and Sat- 


urday at 2. 
Monday, May 9.—Second and last week of 
A TIN NAPOLEON. 








oe aad : 
| GRAND OPERA HOUSE. 
Procror & MANSFIELD....Props.and Managers. 
— 442—Tremont Station. 


Beginning Sate Night—One Week. 


MISS KATE CLAXTON 


AND POWERFUL COMPANY. 


“THE WORLD AGAINST HER. 


SUPPORTED BY 


| MIR. CHAS. A. STEVENSON. 


Mats., Tues., Thurs. and Sat. at 2. 
Next attraction—*‘fHE WES fERNER.” 


HOWARD ATHENZUM. 


| WILLIAM HARRIS..... -. Proprietor and Manager. 








One Week Gonmmendns MONDAY, MAY 2 
THE FAVORITE-THE FAMOTS 


J. J. BLATCHFORD, 


18 New Chatham St., 
LYNN, MASS. 


‘NIGHT O OWLS. 


. Evenings at 8. Matinees Wednesday and 


Saturday at 2. 





peren—e 


rOosp mets 


~~ 
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TIME AND CHANGE. 





Tis not that she is grown less fair, 
*Tis not that other,maids eclipse 
The winsome sweetness of her hair 
And lips. 


Tis not that Fortune’s cruel smile 
Has shone on her and cast a shade 
Upon the modest little pile 


I've made. 


‘Tis not ambition makes her scorn 
A set cf rooms in Peckham Rye. 
Heroes in just such homes are born 


And die. 


No mother’s icy looks appal, 
No father’s menace holds me back, 
They always welcome me and call 
Me Jack. 


’Tis not, I swear, thrice-hideous thought! 
That I am fickle, false, or cold; 
As soon might truth itself be bought 
And sold. 


’Tis simply Time's insidious hand 
Has sapped her empire in my heart, 
And dulled alike Love's raptures and 
His smart. 
It’s idle to pretend I pine, 
And say my mirth is sorrow’s cloak, 
When with such zest I daily dine 
And smoke. 
So then since Time has put an end 
To dreams that made my pulses stir. 
1 hope he’s proved as kind a friend 
To her. 
Cornhill 
Hungarian Costumes. 
The ordinary costume of both sexes at 
Monostorszeg is simplicity itself, writes F. 
D. Millet in Harper's Magazine. The 


women wear a high-necked, ankle-long | Saratoga Vichy, 


chemise of white homespun linen, with full 
sleeves gathered at the elbow and richly 
embroidered, usually with blue. Bands of 
narrow embroidery decorate the waist and 
the skirt also. The chemise is girded to 
the body by a thick woolen belt, binding 
tightly to the figure the upper edge of a 


narrow apron of striped woolen homespun, | 


very brilliant in color. A_ kerchief is 
usually worn on ‘he head, and the feet are 
iabitually bare. On Sundays and féte- 
days the girls exchange the coarse gar- 
ments for others of choicer texture, the | 
hemise being fine and carefully pleated, | 
and the apron of mull or muslin delicately } 
embroidered with white. Tall red morocco | 
ots, with yellow heels and soles and | 
curious pointed toes, adorn, or rather dis- | 
gure, the feet, and around the neck are | 
hupg many rows of gaudy glass beads. 

Che hair is elaborately plaited in a broad 
band, which is brought over to the fore- | 
head and then turned back again. This is | 
eld in place by dozens of pins with orna- 

mental heads; and all along the edges of 

the braid behind is a thick row of bits of a 

be green aromatic herb, while in the hair | 
itself at the back, as well as around the 

lace, bright-colored geraniums, marigolds, | 
and other flowers are skillfully arranged. 
On their wedding day they cover their heads 
With a wonderful square structure, more | 
\ke @& pastry-cook’s piéce montée than a 

Sonnet, wear an ainple white lace shoulder 
cape, @ brilliant scarlet petticoat, with 

white lace apron and tall red boots. This 
Cress is preserved with jealous care, and | 
S never produced except on Sundays and 

holidays. The men’s costume consists of 

»se linen trousers, like a divided skirt, a 

ull tunic, a waistcoat with silver buttons, 

ussar boots, and a small round hat. Beth 
exes have for an outer garment either a 

eepskin cloak or a greatcoat of very 

hick feltlike white woolen with broad 

\uare Collar, and|sleeves either sewed up | 
‘ the bottom, or else in short, rudimentary | 
rm. These coats, and also the sheepskin | 
Cloaks, are often richly and gaudily em- 
broidered. 


a oe » 


i - 


Onp mete 
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National Base Ball Schedule, | 


A very neat pocket schedule of the Na-| 
‘ional League Ball games for 1892 has been 
'ssued by the proprietors of Johnson’s An- 
Ccyne Liniment. It shows at a glance 
Where each game for any day of the season 
1S to be played. The price of this schedule 
'S ten cents and ought to be obtainable of 
&Dy news dealer. 


t 


Cy 
Tead 


aders of this paper can obtain a copy by 


eY 


80r 


t's Anodyne Liniment, Boston, Mass. 





“Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup” 


—_ een used over Fifty Years by millions of 
‘others for their children while Teething, with 
a success. It soothes the child, softens the 
Jums, allays Pain, cures Wind Colic, regulates 
= vowels, and is the best remedy for Diarrhoea 
mt ser arising from teething or other causes. 
ried ‘ale by Druggists in every part of the 
ord. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s 


Soothing Syrup. %5c. a bottle. 


. If not, by courtesy of | 
the publishers, I. 8. Johnson & Co., 22! 
stom House St., Boston, Mass., the ' 


losing five cents in stamps with their | 
“Coress in an envelope, directed to John- | 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


«$B, & CO, 





MINERAL 
WATERS. 


FOREICN. 


| Vichy, Elizabeth, cases, 50 bottles 
Grand Grille, Hopital, ) 
Celestins, Hauterive, | 


case. doz. bot. 
$8.50 $2.25 $0.20 


Cases. 50 hottles...... edecesadns 10.00 2.75 .25 


| German Selters, Hampers, 50 quart jugs.......+e+ees tannin 6.00 1.75 ; 
| German Selters, Hampers, 50 pint jugs..........seeeeseeeeeeees 5.25 1.35 12 
| Apollinaris, quarts, glass, cases, 50 bottles ...+.+.-e+ee. sl 2.10 .18 
| Apollinaris, pints, glass, cases 100 bottles ....... neeepeeke cate - 11.50 1.50 13 
| No allowance for leakage or breakage on Apollinaris. 
| Mattoni Giesshubler, quarts, cases, 50 bottles.....+.+eeees oe 8.00 2.10 18 
| Mattoni Giesshubler, pints, cases, 100 botiles....++...+eeeeeeees 11.00 1.50 13 
Rosbach ccccccccsscosccscce 7.50 2.00 18 
| Schweppe’s Soda Water, casks, 10 dozen bottles.....+.eseee ees 12.00 1.25 12 
Hunyadi Arpad Water, cases, 50 bottles .......ceeeereeneencenes 9.00 2.30 .20 
| Hunyadi Janos Water, cases, 50 bottles. ......ceececeeeee reneees 11.00 2.75 25 
| Friedrichshall Bitter Water, cases, 50 bottles.....+eeseeeeeeeees 11.00 2.75 .25 
, Pullna Bitter Water, cases, 20 bottles «0.0.0. eeeee rene eens 4.50 2.75 25 
| Kissengen Rakoczy, cases, 50 bottles.....-scee cece eeeeseeceees 13.00 3.25 30 
| Vals, Desiré or St. Jean, cases, 50 bottles .......ee6. ee wceees 11.00 3.00 25 
| Carlsbad, Sprudel, cases, 50 bottles.... ...--eessee rece ceeeeees 14.00 3.75 3 
| DOMESTIC. 
| Clysmic, quarts, cases, 50 bottles ........ceee cree cece neeeee tee 7.50 2.00 18 
| Clysmic, pints, cases, 100 bottles......ce cece cece cece eeee eee eeee 10.50 1.40 13 
- a mea ) quarts, cases, 2 dozen bottles ...0--ceecee cece eeeees > 0 2 75 25 
Empire, } pints, cases, 4 dozen bottles «++ ceceeeecseeeeeeeees 6.25 1.65 015 
| Saratoga Carlsbad, , pints, cases, 4 dozen bottles...+..+++ stee GOD 1.65 15 
| Buffalo Lithia Water, half gallons....--+..+.sseeeeeees ceesecce « 4.75 1.75 AO 
| Poland Water, non-effervescent, qts. (cases, 50 bottles) «..+++-++- 7.00 1.75 15 
| Poland Water, effervescent, gts. (cases, 50 bottles) ...++-eeeeeees 8.00 2.00 18 
| Paland Water, effervescent, pts. (cases 100 bottles) ...-++++++++- 10.00 1.28 12 
| HYGEIA Still Water, half gallons (cases, 12 bottles)..-++++---- 3.00 3.00 30 
HYGEIA Sparkling Water, quarts (cases, 50 bottles) ...+++-+-+- 7.00 2.00 18 
HYGEIA Sparkling Water, pints (cases, 100 bottles)....--..++++ 10.00 1.40 eho 
HYGEIA Lithia Water, Sparkling, qts. (cases, 50 bottles).....- 7.00 2.00 18 
HYGEIA Lithia Water, Sparkling, pts. (cases, 100 bottles).... 10.00 1.40 13 
HYGEIA Lithia Water, Still, half gals. (cases, 12 bottles)..-.... 4.50 4.50 40 
MANITOU Natural Sparkling Spring Water, gts. (cases, 50 bots.) 7.50 2.00 18 
MANITOU Natural Sparkling Spring Water, pts. (cases, 100 bots.) 10.00 1.40 13 
LONDONDERRY LITHIA WATER. 
Carbonated, quarts (cases, 50 bottles) ..+- seeeeeeees eeccccecece 7.00 2.00 .18 
Carbonated, pints (cases, 100 bottles)..------ crvocecvsccceseoes 10,00 1.40 18 
Cases of twelve half-gallon bottles (still) -----+++eeee sere ereeee 4.50 4.50 .38 


SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 





S. S. PIERCE & CO., 


Importers and Grocers, 


SCOLLAY SQUARE, 
COPLEY 


SQUARE, 
CENTRAL WHARF. 





Briggs—What did the landlady say this 
morning about steam heat in our room? 
Griggs—She said it was a cold day when 
she didn’t have any steam turned on. 
—([Life. 


If we had notroubles but real troubles 
there wouldn’t be a round-shouldered man 
in the world.—[Ram’s Horn. 





We used to hear that con- 
sumption was curable if one 
took it in hand in time; but 
people in general had to re- 
gard it as fatal. 

Since we know more about 
it, we know how to fight it. 
Now we do begin in time. 
We begin before you suspect 
any danger. 

Our means are CAREFUL 
Livinc and Scott's Emulsion 
of cod-liver oil. Shall we 
send you a book on botli? 

Free. 


Scorr & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York. a ten 
Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—al} druggists everywhere do. $t- , 


NOW OPEN. 


LG. Melntosh & Co. 


214 BOYLSTON ST., 


THROUGH TO 54 PARK SQUARE. 
Importers and Manufacturers of 


CLOAKS AND COSTUMES 


—FOR— 


Ladies, Misses & Children, 


HAVE JUST RECEIVED FROM THE 
LEADING DESIGNERS OF 


Paris and London 


A large and carefully selected stock of 


Ladies, Misses and Children’s 


GARMENTS 


— OF THE — 


Latest Models and Cut. 





gin of Profit. 


Every garment offered has been purchased this 
Spring, and will be sold at the Smallest Mar- 


| ae 18 
MAY ATLANTIC 


CONTAINS 


. zs 
my Emerson-Lhoreau Corre- 
| 
| 


spondence, 


| By F. B. SANBORN. 


| A Cathedral Courtship. 


By KATE DOUGLASS WIGGIN. 


The Present Requirements for 
Admission to Harvard Col- 
lege. 

By JAMES JAY GREENOUGH. 


With excellent contributions by F. Marton 
CRAWFORD, HARRIET WATERS PRESTON, 
WILLIAM Suarp, and others. 


$4.00 a year; 35 cents a number. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Little Brothers of the Air, 


By OLIVE THORNE MILLER, author 
of “Bird Ways,” ‘‘In Nesting Time,’ 
etc. Each, $1.25. 

Mrs. Miller writes delightfully of king- 
birds, blue-jays, woodpeckers, thrushes, 
bobolinks, goldfinches, cuckoos, red- 
breasts, and many other birds. 


Colonel Starbottle’s Client, 
and Some other People. 


Nine inimitable short stories, by BRET 
HARTE. $1.25. 


Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO, 


BOSTON. 


GOU'S IMAGE IN MAN, 


Some Intuitive Perceptions of Truth. 
By HENRY WOOD, 


i 
oa 
io 


pages. In Cloth. $1.00. 
CONTENTS: 
I. The Nature of God. 
Il. Revelation through Nature. 
Ill. Direct Revelation. 
1V. Biblical Revelation. 
V. Revelation through the Son. 
Vl. The Universality of Law. 
VII. The Solidarity of the Race. 
VIII. Man’s Dual Nature. 
1X. The Unseen Realm. 
X. Evolution as a Key. 
XI. From the Old to the New. 

Of the eleven chapters, three which appeared 
respectively in the January, February, and March 
numbers of the Arena Magazine attracted wide- 
spread attention and interest. Also 


“EDWARD BURTON,” 


A Novel, by the same author. 4th edition, in 
paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.25. 


Sold by alt booksellers, and sent by mail postpaid 
on recept of price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, PUBLISHERS, 


BOSTON.” 
LENP A HAND 


FOR APRIL. 





THIS NUMBER CONTAINS ARTICLES ON 


Present Status of the Indians, Miss Mary E. Dewey 


Exodus of the Utes...---- oveece +. Rev. H. F. Bond 
Elmira Reformatory.++-+++ «+eeseeers Ceccccceccoee ° 
Mr. Letchworth’s Memorial.......+sesssseeees eeece 
Notes from New York...---.. A. Blair Thaw, M.D. 


Negro Conference at Tuskegee, Ala., R. C. Bedford 


For sale by all,newsmen. Annual subscrip- 
tion, $2.00 


J. STILMAN SMITH & CO., 

| 2 Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. 
WM. H. JACKSON 
5 ‘ } 


| TATLOR, 
18 Province Court, opp. Boston Tavern. 
Clothes Cleansed, Dyed and Repaired in the 


; best manner, alsv Cutting, Making. Shine 
| Removed from Garments. 
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DON BASILIO’S STORY. 


{From the Spanish of Don Pedro A. de Alarcon.| 


‘‘Don Basilio, play the cornet and let us 


dance. It is not warm under the trees.” 
“Yes, yes, Don Basilio, play the cor- 
net!” 


“Tam very sorry, my children; but I 
cannot possibly play the cornet.” 


‘Why not?” 


‘*Because I do not remember; and be- | 


cause, moreover, I have sworn not to learn 
again— Ah! if you knew at what a cost I 
learned to play the cornet!” added the old 
man. 

“The story! the story!” exclaimed the 
young people. ‘Tell as the story.” 

Let us listen to Don Basilio: 


Seventeen years ago Spain was agitated 
by the civil war. Carlos and Isabel were 
disputing for the crown, and the Span- 
jards, divided into two bands, poured out | 
their blood in the fratricidal struggle 

I had a friend, called Ramon Gamez, 


lieutenant of my battalion, the most clever | 
ever known. We were | 


man that I have 


educated together; together we left col- 


lege; together we had been reprimanded a} 


thousand times, and together we desired to 
die for liberty. 

But a certain injustice had been done by 
our chief to the hurt of Ramon This 
arbitrary act made the lieutenant of the 
Cazadores desire to abandon the ranks of 
his brothers, the friend to leave the friend, 
the subordinate to kill his lieutenant 
colonel! 

Neither my threats nor prayers wer 
sufficient to dissuade him from his pur- 
pose. We were then within three leagues 
of the enemy. It was the night in which 
Ramon was to desert, a cold, rainy night, 
melancholy and sad, the eve of a battle 

About two o'clock Ramon entered my 


lodging. 
I was asleep. 
‘*Basilio,” he murmured in my ear 


‘Who is it?” 
“Itis I. Adieu!” 


And seizing my hand—*'Listen,” he con- 


tinued. ‘If there should be a battle to 
morrow, as they think, and we should 
meet in it——” 


“T understand: we are friends.” 

‘Very well; we will embrace and then 
fight. I shall die in the regular way to- 
morrow; however, I hope to trample all 
under foot till Lhave killed the lieutenant- 
colonel!” 

**What sad thoughts,” I said, not without 
terror. ‘*We shall both survive the battle 
to-morrow.” 

“Then let us arrange to meet after- 
ward.” 

**Where?” 


‘**At the San Nicolas Inn, at one in the} 


morning. Death alone shall prevent the 
meeting. Let us agree to it?” 

‘‘Agreed.” 

Having said this, and 
embracing me, Ramon 
the shadows of the night. 


after 


As we hoped, the rebels attacked us on 
the following day. 


The action was very bloody and lasted 


from three in the afternoon till it grew} 
About five my battalion was tlerce- | 


dark. 
ly attacked by a force commanded by 
Ramon. Ramon now wore the badge of 
commander and the white cap of the 
Carlisis. 


I gave the order to fire against Ramon, | 


and Ramon against me; 
men and my battalion 
hand. 

We were victorious, 
put to flight with the small remnant of | 
his force; but not without first 


this is to say, his 
fought 


ing before was his lieutenant-colonel, 


tenderly | 
disappeared into} 


hand to 
and Ramon was | 


having | 
killed with a pistol-shot him who the even- 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


companions were asleep. 
exclaimed at sight of the priest. 
‘*Yes,” he answered gently. 
**\Now?” 
‘‘No; within three hours.” 


They took from me my captain’s uni- 
forin and dressed me in a soldier's cap and 
an old cloak. 

Thus I went to meet death with my 
nineteen companions in misfortane. 

Only one was to be saved from death. 

He was a musician—and the Carlists did 


| not shoot musicians, because they were in 


great need of them in their battalions 


‘‘And were you a musician, Don Basiio? 
| Were you saved on that account?” 
| all the young people with one voice. 

‘‘No, my children,” replied the veteran. 
‘‘T was not a musician !” 


asked 


The square was formed and we were 
placed in the middle of it. 
I was number eleven—that is, I would be 


| the eleventh to die. 


Then I thought of my wife and my 
daughter, of thee and of my mother, my 
ichild! They began to fire. 

Those detonations maddened me. As 
they had bound our eyes I did not see my 
companions fall. 

I tried to count the 
inight know a moment before dying that 
my sojourn in this world was finished. 
However, at the third or fourth detonation 
I lust count. 

Ah! those shots will thunder eternally in 
my heart and in my brain as they thundered 
on that day! ; 
Now I heard 


discharges, that I 


thema thousand leagues 
distant; now I feit them reverberate in my 
head. And the de!onations continucd, 
‘Now !” thought I. 
| The discharge sounded and I still lived. 
This one!” LT said at jast. 
Then I felt myself seized by the shoulders 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


and shaken, and voices Sounded in my cars 
I fell. 

] knew no more. 

Then [ experienced so nethivg like a pro 
found sleep. I dreamed that [ had been 
shot dead 


I raised my hand to my eyes to take 
|}away the bandage and touched my wide- 
open, dilated eyes Was I blind? 

No. 1 wasin the prison, 
ness. 

I heard the toll of a bell, and trembled 

‘It is nine o’clock,” I thought, ‘‘but what 
| day?” 

A shadow, still darker than the air of 
| prison, leaned over me. 

| It appeared to be a man. 
| —the other eighteen? 
| 


in utter dark 


And the others 


All had been shot! 
And 1? Did [I live or was I delirious in 
mur- 


always 


| my grave? My lips mechanically 
;}mured a name; always his name; 

| his name, my nightmare—‘' Ramon!” 
| ‘*What is it?” the shadow beside me an- 
| swered. 

| I shuddered. 

‘*My God!” Lexclaimed. ‘Am I in the 
other world?” 

**No?” answered the same vuice. 

**Ramon, art thou alive? 

“Yes.” 

‘“‘And 1?” 

‘*Thou also.” 

‘Then where am I? Is this the San 
Nicolas Inn? Was I not taken prisoner? 
| Have I dreamed it all?” 

*‘No, Basilio; thou hast dreamed nothing. 
Listen! As thou knowest, yesterday I 
killed the  lieutenant-colonel in fair 
fight. Lam revenged! Then, mad with 
fury, I kept on fighting and killing till it 
grew dark, till there was nota Christian on 
| the battle-fleld. When the moon arose I 
| remembered thee. Then I directed my 


and steps toward the San Nicolas Inn, with the 


who in vaintried to defend himself from | intention of waiting for thee 


the fury of 


Ramon. At six o'clock the} 


‘It was ten o'clock. The appointment 


action took an unfavorable turn, and I | was for one, and the might betore I had 


and a part of my poor company were cut | not closed my eyes. 


off and obliged to surrender. 
They led me to the little village of 





which had been occupied by the Carlists | about me and found I was alone. 
since the beginning of this campaign, and | had become of thee! 
where it was certain they would shoot me { 
The war was then without | 


immediately. 
quarter. 

I was confined in 
public prison of the enemy. 
my friend and they answered me: 
brave man! He killed a 
colonel, 
hour of the battle.” 

“How! Why do you think so?” 

‘“‘Because he has 


“Heis a 
hinpnethe: 


the dungeon of the} 
I asked for! 


but he perished during the last | 


not returned to the 


So [ slept profoundly. 
About one I gave a cry and awoke. [ 
dreamed that thou wast dead. I looked 
What 
It struck two, three, 
four—what a night of anguish! 

‘Day daw ned. Then [left the inn and 
| directed my steps to this village in search 
of the rebels. Every one thought that [ 
had fallen the day before. Thus at sight 
| of me they embraced me and the general 
| loaded me with honors. 
“Then [ learned that they were about 
}to shoot twenty-one prisoners. A 
presentiment rose in my mind. Could 
Basilio be one of 


them? I asked 

camp nor can the men who to-day we re | myself. I ran then to the place of exe- 
under his command give any aceount of | cution. The square was formed. 
him.” |I heard several shots. They had be- 
Ah! how I suffered that night! One hope | gua to shoot the prisoners. I strained my 


I still had. 
me at the San Nicolas Inn; 


campment. 


ment! 


**He will,” I said to myself, 


prisoners, the same as we do!” 
Thus dawned the following day. 
A chapiain entered my prison. 


Ramon might be waiting for | eyes, but [ could not see. 
this would ex- | me. 
plain his failure to return to the rebel en-| distinguished thee. 
How distressed he would be| be shot! 

to find that I did not kee ep the appoi nt- | before thee. 


“think me | screamed ; 
dead! And truly how far am I from my | Witha hoarse voice trembling 
last hour? The rebels always shoot their | tion exclaimed : ° 


All my 


alc Grief blinded 
I was delirious with fear. Finally I 


Thou wast about to 
There were two victims only 


|} ‘“*WhatshouldI do? I became crazy; I 
seized thee in my arms, and 
with emo- 
** ‘Not this one! 
| eral!’ 

‘‘The general who commanded the 


Not this one, my gen- 


square 


“Death?” I and who knew me for my deeds of the day 


before, asked me: 

‘«*Why not? Is he a musician? 

‘That word was to me what it would be 
to an old man blind from birth to see sud- 
denly the sun in all its brightness. The 
light of hope shone so vividly in my eyes 
that it blinded me. 

‘**Mosician!’ I exclaimed; ‘yes— yes, 
general! Heis a musician— a great musi- 
clan!’ In the meantime thou wast 
stretched senseless. 

‘* *What instrument does 
the general. 

‘* *The—the—the— yes !— exactly !—it is 
—the cornet!’ 

‘Do you need a cornet player?’ asked 
the general, turning to the band of musi- 
claps. In five seconds, which seemed five 
centuries, came the answer 

‘**Yes, general; there is one 
replied the chief musician. 

‘**Then take that man from the ranks 
and let the execution continue in-tantly,’ 
exclaimed the Carlist chief. 

‘Then I took thee in my 
ried thee to this dungeon.” 


he play? ’ asked 


needed,’ 


arms and car- 


As Ramon ceased speaking I got up, and 
weeping, laughing, and trembling I em- 
braced him. 

‘*L owe thee my life!’ 

“Not at all! ” replied’ Rawon. 

‘And why not?” I exclaimeu 

‘*Dost thou play the cornet?” 

“No, ” 

‘Then thou dost not owe me thy life. 
I have only compromised mine without 
saving thee. 

I turned cold as a stone 

“Thou shalt die without fail, and Lalso, 
as traitor. Just imagine: jin less than two 
weeks the band to wuich thou shalt belong 
will be organized.” 

‘Two weeks!” 

“Neither more nor less! And as thou 
dost not play the cornet (unless God per- 
forms a miracle) they will shoot us both 
without doubt.” 

“Shoot tnee!” IT exclaimed; ‘thee! and 
for me! for me, who owes thee my life! 
Ah! no, Heaven forbid! In less than two 
weeks I shall understand music and play 
the cornet.” 

Ramon laughed. 


’ 


What more shall I tell you, my children? 
In two weeks—oh, power of the will—in 
tifteen days, with the fifteen nights (for Il 
neither slept nor rested a minute fur a 
month), in two weeks I learned to play the 
cornet! What days they were! 

Ramon and [ left the camp and passed 
hours and hours with a certain musician 


who came daily from a place near by to 
give mea lesson. Escape? I readthe 


words in your cyes. Nothing more impos- 
sible! I was a prisoner and they watched 
me, and Ramon would not escape without 
me. 

I neither spoke, thought, nor ate. I was 
crazy, and my monomania was music—the 
cornet, the devilish cornet! 

I desired to learn, and I learned! And 
if I had been dumb [should have talked. 
Aud if paralyzed should have walked, if 
blind should have seen. 

Because I wil'ed itso! Oh! the will can 
do anything! To wish is to beable. To 
wish—thatis a great word. 

To wish—and [advise you, 
learn this great truth! 

I saved, then, my life and Ramon’s. Bat 
I was mad, and my madness was art. Dur- 
ing three years the cornet did not leave 
my hand. Do-re-mi-mi-fa-sol-la-si; that 
was my world during all that time. My 
life was reduced to blowmg. Ramon did 
not leaveme. I emigrated to France, and 
in France I continued to play the cornet. 

The cornet was I! [ sang with the cornet 
at my mouth! Men, people, celebrated 
artists crowded to hear me. 

Here was & wonder, a marvel. 
net was flexible in my fingers; became 
elastic, moaned, wept, cried, and roared; 
it imitated a praver, a human sob, ora 
a wild beast. My lungs were of iron. 

Thus passed two more years. At the 
end of them my friend died. Looking 
upon his body, I recovered my reason. 
And when, now in my seuses, I took up the 
cornet one dav, to my astonishment I 
found I did not Know how to play it. 

Will you ask me now to play it for you 
to dance? 


children, 


The cor- 


$100 Reward $100. 

The readers of this paper will be pleased 
to learn that there is at least oue dreaded 
disease that science has been able to cure 
in all its stages and thatis Catarrh. Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure is the only positive cure 
known to the medical fraternity. Catarrh 
being a constitutional disease, requires a 
constitutional treatment. Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure is taken internally, acting directly 
upon the blood aud mucous surfaces of the 
system, thereby destroying the foundation 
of the disease, and giving the patient 
strength bv building up the constitution 
and assisting nature in doing its work. 
The proprietors have so much faith in its 
eurative powers, that they offer One Hun- 
drep Dollars for any case that it fails to 
curc. Send for list of testimonials. 
Address, F. J. CHENEY & Co., Toledo, O. 
b@r"Sold by Druggists, 75c. 
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‘* Improvement the Order of the Age.” 


The Smith Premier Typewriter 


LEADS THEM ALL 


In Improvements of the Highest 
Order. 





Send for, Catalogue 


Smith Premier Typewriter Co. 


25 SCHOOL ST., 





BOSTON, MASS. 


KELLEY 


Makes the Best Fit- 
ting Garments. Suits. 
*30. Pants, *8. Over- 
coats, *30. 


/ BYOMMeld Street 


ENGRAVING 


AND 


PRINTING. 


INVITATIONS & CARDS A SPECIALTY. 


PRINTING FOR WOMEN’S CLUB 
AND SOCIETIES SOLICITED. 


ESTIMATES GLADLY GIVEN. 


PERSONAL ATTENTION GIVEN 10 
ORDERS BY MAIL. 


MISS GRANT, 


49 COURT STREET, BOSTON. 


C. A. SHAW & CO. 


Solicitors of 


American and Foreign Patels 


And Experts and Counsellors in 
Patent Causes. 


NO. 63 COURT STREET, BOSTON. 


Personal attention given to all ap plicat 
Fee for services may be contingent on allow 
if desired. 





| CURE FITS! 


When I say cure I do not mean mere pend to stop tt 


for a time and then have them returnagain. Ime 
radica) cure. I have made the d s« of FITS, FE! 
LEPSY or FALLING SICKNESS a life-long stud I 


warrant my remedy to cure the worst cases, Becca 
others have failed is no reason for not now rece 
eure, Send at once for a treatise anda Free Bott 
my infallible remedy. Give Express and Post Of 


H. G. ROOT, M. C., 183 Pearl St., N. Y. 











cM ). WHISKE} 


Years old, strictly pure, at $3 pe 
gallon. Orders by mail or expre* 
© ecits attended to. 
DIXON BROS., 


41 and 42 Commercial Whar! 
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Uses of the Pine-Apple. Ey I. Gurley was next called upon Y 9 
Che first mention made of this delicious collate 80 bef “age wong oe ae 
tropical fruit may be found in Evelyn’s amount of capital cto, “hah a gee 
diary, wherein he writes that it was cach realized by the «al aan my age = 
brought from Barbadoes, and was €S8- she amount subse: W ‘ot roa + | 

teemed a rare luxury atthe table of Charles caro. the ' eye ntnk etark «hii: md a Ad 

the Second. the y 1] ‘ . * " , 4, ea giro 
t More than this, says a writer in Harper's 4 OC ms H eo ’ 


I 
-hine tc.. i 
chinery, etc., 1m 
3uz or jater years > ref me ¢ & 
Bazar, for later years we read that one frmest confide 


yi! le expresses the 

of the levliest and thinnest of fabrics, enterprise | ae vee 
called ‘pina-cloth,’ is made from the leaf Dr Beown néxt snc) — , 

fibres of the pine-appleplant. The threads of the went ‘el hs edn Ses a Cae ally 

of this dainty texture, both of warp and a oe le as witnessed 
i , 


: bv himself anc Seare Ile rr 
weft, are each single, unspun fibres, conse- ey acme : said gk Peete Le a phy vat ’ 
quently only small pieces of the finest of 4) ee ellie nh ded: to ahora ce cae | 
these goods can be made, and narrow in y the negroes at work in the same field. AND i 
width at that. Mr. James B. Baker made a short ro ee | 
“Heer na ) rvich jt ) raise 
Of the coarser grades of this textile, speech, and was Javi in his 4 x€ Ol 


. - > r the ) Hine » » 
end to end may be joined in neat fashion, the work done by the machin He ex 
De Raid aeiet 


i rsmenl . ag : NY 
and increase the length of warp threads, pressed himself as pert y Satished wit nLiKE : OTHe 


‘ 1 i 

: i . s much & 
; “aes t . : a ae pe the progress alre; I m 1 was co! v) 
buat only skil § 8 jake such deli- - . ; ° 
ut only kilful hands can make such deli- 6a) ot that Waco would be wy heap vise Tor INTERNAL as EXTERNAL use, 
cate connection. Pina-cloth is very strorg, : : + ’ i , ; Im 181 

. whom eo : ; Cotton Picker t n anv other ht Ss °o 

and the best specimens far exceed the fin- ASU 


} } } 


Se anaes cae des enterprise she has ever had. The ma Originated by an Old Family Physician. 
last sea- Think Of It. In use for more than hty 


Say: ine made a record in field 
Ladies’ handkerchiefs of this material Chine made a record in the field 


— , inn neti ST eee, ; Years, and still leads. Gene- 
are often richly embrcidered in silk, thus 50" never eee Say Come invete ration after Generation have used and blessed it. 
becoming elegant and  cost)y luxuries tion, and there was no room for doubt of Every Traveler should have ae in his satchel. 

ing gi g 7 ’ ee aut vn ‘rom Rheumatism, 
Others bave simply ‘independent borders’ ‘tS pertect succc 5 Every Sufferer 
4 


. . . - Sciatica, Neuralgia, 
in pale tints—blue, pink, or canary— a few Mr. J. D. Shaw stated that hx | been Nervous Headache, Diphtherla,Coughs,Catarrh, Bron- 
shimmering threads that are extremely 


approached by a certaii inke1 this chitis, Asthma, Cholera-Morbus, Diarrhoea, Lameness, 
: , itt ho desired to pur | . ; ‘ . abies a en 
pretty additions; not unfrequently upon ‘ ity, who desired to pul c at will find in this old Anodyne relief and speedy cure. 


Soreness in Body or Limbs, Stiff Joints or Strains, 
: _ 4 al a 1 1 eles + } Should have Johnson's 
7 such one finds a finishing edge of narrow r a I a ' it that ormed | 1 1 Beacon Street, Every Mother Soned for Creat ie She } 
costly lace, thus enhancing the general nat HIS StOCK Was WO! ( undred Sore Throat, Tonsilitis Colic, Cut p a | 
. 5 a! , ‘ are 1) t . , ts, Bruises, Cramps 
effect, and they are in demand at Christ- cents on the dollar. and Pains liable to occur in any family without ) 


: ‘ . sha » . wR Upon motion a committee of four were notice. Delays may cost a life. Relieves all Summer 
mas time and oth r holiday times for ts ree gpgy he geese scr illngalh yrs Com slaints like magic. Price, 35 ts. post-paid; 6 bot- 
dainty feminine gifts. appointed to dralt resolutions otf indors ' P tles, ixpress paid, I. 8S. Johnson & Co., Boston,Mass, ; 
. ment. ) 
A burglar generally makes his home run A re ; $5 Of ten minutes was then taken, DESK EXCHANCE 
after he reaches the plate.—Texas Siftings. alter which the to > Wee Sport . ° 





To the meeting 


ns held at th oe 5 of t W: oO ROLL-TOP DESKS, 


Board of Trade: 


PICKER. The undersigned, a committee appoint- Will offer, for a short 


WA largelline of Library and Standing Desks 


LONE STAR COTTON 


ed by vour honorable body to express the Office and Library Furniture of every description 
IS sense of this meeting as to the character ; M4 ba We can show the largest line of Desks in Boston 
. , , and standing of the gentlemen now in lime only, a limited and guarantee prices and quality. 
An Enthusiastic Meeting of charge of the interest of the Lone Star . 
Stockholders and Cotton Picker Co., take pleasure in sta Secoud-hand Desks and Office Fixtures 


ing that we have been personally : amount of its Treasury 


Citizens. gosta d with Col. E. J. Gurley, the presi Bought, Sold and Exchanged. 


ent of said company, and Dr. J. H. Sears, Stock, _ 33 & 35 PORTLAND ST., BOSTON. 


one of the largest stockholders, for many 





—— ( 


si , " 
| Reports of wre ident E. J. Gurley and years, and recommend the passage of the 
1 Secretary Seth Turner — Stock In- follow resol * 


| regio er FITCHBURG .°. RAILROAD 
2 creasing in Value Machine Per- Resolved, that we, the citizens of Waco 7% 


’ 


sae ide rdially and cheerfulls com 
fected — Resolutions : hereby cordially and cheerfully recs 
; > aaegeee mend and indorse Col. E. J. Gurley and Passenger Trains. 
\ number of resident stockholders of Dr. J. H. Sears and the other officers of 4 
the Lone Star Cotton Picking Ma hine said company as gentlemen of the highest a On and after Jan. 1, 1892, 
o. and others met last night in pursu il nd integrity 1 believe that 


standing and 1 , and 


} , , : . ape : HMTRAINS LEAVE BOSTON PASSENGER STA. 
ice with the call of Col. E. J. Gurley, they are entitled to, and should receive, TION CAUSEWAY STREET, FOR THE WEST 
resident, at the board of trade rooms, the fullest confidence of all with whom 6 45 A.M. ACCOMMODATION for Troy and 
or the purpose of he aring the reports of they may dealin matters concerning the |Us Albany. vain : : 

7 the officers as to the financial condition | Lone Star Cotton Picker or any other | > Sepapee _—([B,BO Ave RXPRESS. PARLOR can tor 
of the company. . business transactions: that they are clean- ( * Bhi 30 A.M. ACCOMMODATION for Troy and 

IB Col. R. B. Parrott was elected chair handed and upright, and will not knowing- ’ gireny. Tezter or to Troy. ities 
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Patterns are illustrated and descred every month in 4 
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for not building a greater number of Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent on 
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ines last year. We should profit by application to the Company's Oflice 


; Building. The patent pulley system of 
back lacing insures a perfect figure 
Agents wanted,in all parts of New 
L England. 

IN ABBOTT DAVIDSON & CO., 
ii) 


7181 Tremont Strect, Room 16. 
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ind after adding many improv 
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Highest of all in Leavening Power. —Latest U. S. Gov’t Report. 
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hoval ~~ 


___ ABSOLUTELY PURE 
LADY POOR’S OINTMENT 


Is a Wonderful Soothing and Healing Preparation, 


Made from Pure Spruce Gum, Balsams, and Extracts, which are found on 
the rugged sides and in the deep forest of the 


WHITE MOUNTAINS. 


As this ointment contains no mineral or vegetable poison, it can be used on the 
most Delicate Skin. If you have Kezema, Salt Rheum, or any Skin Dis- 
ease, you will get relief from one application of LADY POOR’S OINTMENT, 
for it Soothes, Heals, and Cures Old Ulcers, Open Sores, Wounds of 
all kinds, Scalds, Burns, Chapped Hands and 


Lips. If Suffering fron 


Bleeding or Itching Piles one application will relieve you. TRY IT, and 


be convinced. 


If not found at druggist one box will be sent postpaid on receipt of price, 


twenty-five cents, by the proprietors, 


JAMES W. FOSTER & CO., 


PRICE, 25 CENTS. BATH, NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


SEERSUCKER 
GINGHAMS. 


PINK, BLUE 
AND CREAM COLOR. 


Regular 121-2 ct. Goods for This Week 
at 61-2 cts. 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO. 


H. CHAPLIN & SON. (COR DEDHAM & ALBANY STS 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 
BOSTON VETERINARY HOSPITAL. 


Young. Men's Nobby Footwear, ”°""ryGrecspnes 


Piccadillies, London Toe Treated and Boarded, $1.50;per day 


And alithe Swell Bluchers and Patent Leathers DOG S 
: 


—AT— 
$3.50, 4.00, 4.50, 5.00, and 6.00. Gene 

Our $2.00, 2.50 and 3.00 shoes can’t be equalled | pR, EDWARD C. BECKE 

n the city. Ladies’ Oxford Ties $1.00 to $3.00. DR. DANIEL D. LEE. KETT, 


1329 Washington Street. DR. WILBERT SOULE. 


= Shoeing forge at regular rates. Calls made nicht 
Right on the Corner of Waltham Street. and day. Telephone, 992 Tremont 








( Attending 


\ Surgeons, | 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


APRIL 80, 1892 


CARPETS. 





SPECIAL SALE OF 


300 


PIECES 


O-FRAME BODY BRUSSELS 


At 971-2 Cts. Per Yard. 





THOS. O’'CALLAGHAN & CO. 


597, 599 and 601 Washington St., 


OPP. GLOBE THEATRE. 


Proverbs from the Arabian. 


1—The man that knows not and knows not that 
he knows not is stupid—Experience may 
educate him. 
The man that knows not and knows that he/| 
knows not is appreciative—Help him! 
}—'The man that knows and knows not that he} 


knows is asleep—Arouse him! 

4—The man that knows and knows that he knows 
is wise— Follow him. 
TO THE RED RIVER VALLEY OF 
MINNESOTA AND NORTH DAKOT#, 
KEACHED FROM ST. PAUL AND MIN. 
NEAPOLIS, VIA GREAT NORTHERN 
RAILWAY 


Where good farm lands are still within reach 


of men of moderate means 


9— Where renters have been able in many cases to 


pay for farms from one crop. 


8—Where a home can be paid for—if not in one 


ear—in a few years, and thatis more than 
most men in the towns and cities can do ip 
a life time. 


4—Where there are good schoo), church, postal, 


market and shipping faciiities, with other 


conveniences equal to the older and more 
populous East The Red River Record sent 


free. Addresss 
F. I. WHITNEY, 
St. Paul, Minn., for particulars, or 
A, C. HARVEY, 


228 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


ANDREW J. LLOYD, OPTICIAN, 
B23 Washington Street, 
Opp. Old South Church 





Branch, 284 Boylston St. 
Avoid mistakes; all cases stamped witb 
TRADE MARK. 





™- MARK. 


DR. EDWARDS, CHIROPODIST, 


During rebuilding of 131 Tremont street, is at 


7 TEMPLE PLACE, ROOM 56. 


Dr. Edwards is one of the most skillful and 


successful members of his profession. 





WM. 
Sails, Awning and Tent Makers. 


STORE AND ITALIAN AWNINGS. 


Awnings for Stores, Dwellings, Public Buildings, Hotels, Steamers, Bi 
and Lawns, Tarpaults, Wagon Covers, etc. 


FANCY STRIPED AND PLAIN AWNINGS, 
AWNINGS FOR CHURCH AND HOUSE WEDDINGS, 


Tents of Every Description Made to order, and Smal! Ones to Let. 


LETTERS. OF GREDIT 
FOR TRAVELLERS’ USE, 


Available in all Parts of the World 
Also Mereantile Credits. 


ISSUED BY 


KIDDER PEABODY & 00, 


113 Devonshire St., Boston, 


THROUGH 


| Messrs. Baring Bros. & Co., Ltd. 
LONDON, 
AND THEIR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Choice lnvestments for Sal 


wae SNOW, CHURCH & 00, 


9 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


GENERAL BUSINESS AGENCY, 


Prosecute and defend suits in any Court in th 
U..ited States; investigate claims anywhere | 
special agent, if required; recover property ar 
find heirs. Collections a specialty. Correspo: 
dence solicited. Special terms to subscribers. 


STERLING SILVER 


DINNER WARE, 
TEA SERVICES, 
TOILET SETS. 








this season. 


BIGELOW, KENNARD & CO. 


511 Washington St., cor. West. 


H. LYNCH & .CO., 


ag AWNINGS TAKEN DOWN AND STOKED FOR THE WINTER..¢8¢ 


144 State Street, 


- Boston, Mass. 





Easy as an Old Shoe 3 THE 


When You First Put It On. 


Sold in Boston only at Our 7 Crawford Shag Stoves: 


RAWFORD SHOE 


MADE EXCLUSIVELY FOR GENTLEMEN 


611 Washington St., opp. Globe Theatre; 225 Washington St., next door 
to Thompson’s Spa; Under UnitedStates Hotel, cor. Kingston and Beach Ss 
45 Green St., near Bowdoin Sq.; 20, 22 and 24 Park Sq., near Provicd: 

Depot; 182 Boylston St., near Columbus Ave.; 55 Main St. (Charlestowr 


District,} Boston, nearly opposite Post Office. 


New and exclusive patterns for 
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